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-“ My own—my beautiful Marcellus! beautiful even in” 
death—how cruel werd gods thus to snatch thee from 
me in the very bloom of thy youth and loveliness! at the © 
very moment when the charms of thy person and the powers” ¢ " 
of thy mind were’just, beginning toyexpand, and render thé = 
the pride of thy st family! My ae : + 
hope! and must I give thee up? Child of my age! ' 
ish thee, indeed? How cruel,are the ods, ass 
old man of his only remaining blessing!" ai al 

Such was the lamentation of Marcus Valegius, as I 

- . over the body of his Sly” son, a beautiful 
Y teen, who was sale be consigned to oa 
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temove the agony of his heart. The idolized object of his 
affections was no more—the interesting and noble-minded 
child, on whom his age doated, and whose promising ad- 
vances towards maturity sllliaiecnea with an eye of the 
most parental pride and goncern. “With the utmost care 
and solicitude had he superintended his education; and 
# with the most untiring patience had he imparted to him 
those lessons of wisdom and knowledge, which he fondly 
* hoped would render him the ornament of his country; and 
just at the critical period when the most sahguine expecta- 
tions with which he had flattered himself were about to be 
realized=-when his care and attention were about to reap 
their reward in the opening prospects Ofhis amiable and 
interesting Child—at that moment the scené was suddenly 
closed, the hopes ofthe parent were blighted, and the ener- 
gies of the son transferred to the keeping of the Heavens. 
In the almost desperate anguish of such a disappointment, 
the poor old man presented a picture for compassion. 
Shakipg his gray hairs, as he gazed on the pale, but beauti- 
ful features of his boy, he could only pour forth his tears, 
and utter his repeated exclan/ation—“ How cruel are the 
Sods to deprive an old man of-his only child !” 
“ What art thou, Marcus Valerius! that thou thus ar- 
raignest the justice of the gods?” said a voice behind him, 
"which proceeded from a venerable figure,who immiediately 
><> » ‘stepped forward, and taking him kindly by the hand, added, 
> “Weep no more, honored Roman! ,even"though thy hopes 
yy lia leFius, there is wisdom in the 
*Thou art not a father,” said Valerius, turning to; a 
saker; “or thou would’st not talk to an old man of ee 
m, % hen the; gods have overthrown him, like a blighted 






















y,” answWered the gray beard, “I am not a father, 
w, nevertheless, how to estimate a father’s feel- 
* Yet Ejtell thee again, Marcus Valeriis! there i8 wis- 
‘it the, Heavensyg There is given unto me the gift of 
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immortality and of prescience. Though I appear like one 
of you, I belong not to the world of the present, but with an * 
angel’s glance I look inte the busy future, where thou be- 
holdest nothing. C see as I do, what the life 
of thy son would have he lived on to the age 
which thou thyself hast waka thou wouldst lift up thy 
voice in thanksgiving to the gods, who in their mercy have 
taken him from the evil to come.” 

Fe: “ T see it not,” answered Valerius, “I see it not. I be- 
‘| __shold only the hopes which I had pictured, and here is the 
oy wreck of them. Ng—no—thou hast no consolation for my 

bereavement.” 
* Believe me, noble Roman!” said the Genius, “ I come 
to thee on aymission of comfort. The father of the gods 
: has intrusted to my keeping, and sp y for thy advan- 
tage, the gift of life. .Wilt thou that I should restore thy 
son?” , re 
“ What said’st thou? Restore my son? O give me back 
ye. my beautiful Marcellus, and I will fall down ‘and worship 
at thy feet.” 

“ Nay—nay, moderate ay transport, old man,” aid the 
messenger of the gods, “consider well that which thou 
would’st do; ew thou may’st repent of it, Valerius; 
when it will be too late,” 

, “ Repent of the restoration of my son to life and future 

usefulness! No—never—never. I were indeedan unnatural 

father, not to wi him back.” ? 









Se a leceamceaacnes anata destis 
. eC: When you wish them to give you back you 
> you know not what you ask. At your word, 
x will exercise the power which shall restore him to 
_ Pes before the irrevocable word is passed, le 
-. portion of that-futtire life which thot c v 
eo or thou beholdest it, thy mind is. still pes 
the fearful hazard which it es which © 
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is now ¢ Idpiped in Elysium,’ ‘shall once more animate that 
pallid: form, and rise up before thee, to meet indeed thy 
paternal embrace, but to encounter afterwards the terrors 
which time and circumstance:must inevitably bring. Take 
this cup,” said he, “ it is the draught of futurity.. Drink it, 
and betake thee to thy slumbers ; and thy dreams shall dis- 
close to oo that part of the coming time which Si i 
to thy son.’ 

Involved in astonishment, and urged onward by curiosi- 
ty, Valerius seized the chalice, and drank its contents, and 
immediately a deep sleep dropped the gurtain between him 
and the visible world. The scenes which occupied his in- 
tellectual faculties, we shall now endeavor to describe. 

He seemed to be seated in the hall of hissown domicile, 
and Marcellus, in all the bloom of youth and beauty, was at 
his side. The boy had expanded into the freshness of per- 
fect manhood, and was an object of which a fond. father’s 
heart might indeed be proud. He had jst been allowed to 

ne the toga, and as he stood by his father’s side, 
(anendea in his newly acquired costume, which set off his 
fine figuré to the best advantage) receiving his congratula- 
tions, and repaying them with the expression of. his unal- 
terable affection, he presented a picture worthy the pencil of 
a master. Valerius was the happiest of parents. 

There was a change in his dream. Marcellus was kneel- 
ing in a rustic bower, on the bank of the Tiber, before a 
creature beautiful as moonlight—a young:Roman lady, of 
surpassing loveliness. He looked upon her with the fer- 
verity of love ; and as he pressed her hand to his lips, in the 

_ardor.of his affection, she smiled upon him with a gentle 
but assuring aspect. As he rose from his bending attitude, 
a young man of the most prepossessing appearance entered 
the bower. The evidences of a frank and confiding friend- 

; ship were interchanged between them, and the three walked — 
forth in peace ‘and happiness; Marcellus soon seemed to 

ube taking his departure, as if mf a long absence, and bade 
them a warm adieu. ; 
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His dream changed again. He was in the vestibule of a 
low-browed chapel, following a crowd to its altar. A mar- 
riage procession soon entered and passed before him. The 
bridegroom was the fascinating youth of the bower, and the 
bride the: angelic lady before whom Marcellus had knelt. 
They passed to the altar and repeated their vows. 

The dusky chapel vanished, and he was again in his own 

“hall. Marcellus entered in great agitation. He looked 

weary and travel worn; and care and time had both left a 
slight mark upon his brow. He threw himself on a couch 
and burst into tears... Valerius approached him. ‘ Thou 
art welcome once more, my son, to thy paternal mansion. 
Why art thou thusdiscomposed? Let thy father know thy 
sorrows, that he may administer consolation.” .“ Avaunt, 
monster of hypocrisy!” exclaimed the youth, throwing him 
off. “ Avaunt! Thou hast conspired with a false friend to 
destroy my happiness, and.now would’st cover me with 
caresses. Begone! I disclaim thee for a father, for ever. 
I am only here to tell thee how much I hate thy, presence, 
and that I must see thee no more. Detested wretch! 
away!) Thou hast ruined thy son.” And with the fury of 
desperation he rushed from the chamber, and left Valerius 
in utter consternation. et 

The scene of his dream again shifted. At the mouth of 
a gloomy cavern, in the depth of an obscure forest, stood a 
being of the most wretched, haggard aspect. Misery seemed 
to have usurped him to herself. His face was pale, his hair 
and beard long and matted,,and his eyes were bent in sad« 
ness on the ground. His dress was ragged, and correspondéd* 
well with the wild and squalid appearance of his person. “Hey, 
lodked as if the hand of wo had indeed been laid heavily” 
on him. . At length he lifted up his head, and displayed the 
once bright and beautiful features of Marcellus. Butalas! 
how changed !, It seemed as if a premature old age had over- 
shadowed him, and done the work of time by the hand of 
misery. Valerius groaned in his dreamy as the object was 
presented to his view. He thought be would have run to 


* 
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his wretched child, to have embraced him, and brought him 
back to happiness. But a restraining influence seemed to 
be upon him, which held him from his purpose, and only 
permitted him to behold, without participating in the sor- 
rows of the scene. Marcellus lifted up his head, and gazed 
intently on the green leaves that were waving above him. 
“No rest—no rest”—he ejaculated. “Like you, bright 
offspring of the summer sun, like you, this. soubis ever in 
commotion. How can I know peace in the midst of these 
glowing ‘recollections of the past—recollections that. are 
enough to madden the brain, and waken the most burning 
hatred.of a creature who was born in the midst of beauty, 
and brought up in the heart of splendor—one to whom 
pleasure was an every day gift, and whose hours were linked 
together by enjoyment? They are gone for ever. Let me 
aot soften my soul with the remembrance. Hatred—bit- 
ter, rankling hatred is now the only emotion which my heart 
can know towards a world, where love is but. the fever. of 
passion, where friendship is but another name for treachery, 
atid where even parental tenderness is as unreal as the form 
and substance of an evening cloud. The pleasing dreams 
which once came over me, of home and kindred and do- 
mestic joys, are past. The maid that I adored has proved 
faithless. The friend that I loved and would have trusted 
with my whole heart, ?s false; and my own father leagues 
with the treacherous, against the peace of his only child; 
There is no longer any love, or fidelity,.or affection in this 
deceitful world. I have no unity with my kind. -There is 
left no human companionship for the wretched Marcellus!” 

- Thou speakest wrongfu'ly,” said a stern voice behind 
him. “ Thou hast a companion in curses against this de- 
testable world, and all that it contains.” ; 

sDMesvellus nthesed Siote the position he hed held,iead faced 
the speaker. He was a young man of ferocious appearance, 
rendered more so by the wild dress which he had assumed. 
Itconsisted principally of a short tunic of furs, held together — 
in the midst by a broad leathern belt, in which were encased 
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daggers, and other implements of attack. His bight black 


 eye*spoke at once vigor and determination. “ If thou 


hatest mankind,” said he, addressing Marcellus, “I am 
thy friend. I have suffered wrongs which have made the 
Gay hateful to me, and the green earth a sterile deserts °° 
have had bright hopes, but they have been blighted by the 
malicious machinations of those who called themselves thy 
friends. ‘I have had tender, pure and child-like affections ; 
but they have been turned into wormwood and gall, by the 
ingratitude and perfidy of those in whom I thought to find 
sincerity‘and kindness. No matter. It is now too’ late 
for repining. I am what thou see’st me, the captain‘of'a 
robber horde—men who, like thee, have more cause to haté 
the world than to love themselves. If thou would’st be 
avenged on thy race, thou shalt be one of us, and glut thy- 
self to the full. If thou say’st yea, give me in token the 
hand of fellowship.” 

“ T have become a hound,” replied Marcellus, “ eager for 
extermination ; and thou hast put me on the scent. Thine 
is the only society with which I can ever again hold ‘com- 
munion”—and as le spoke, he grasped the hand of*the 
bandit, with an energy that told his settled purpose. 

Valerius felt as if he would have rushed between, to pre- 
- vent the desperate contract; but the supernatural influence 
restrained him, and the scene passed from before: his view. 

He next beheld in his dream a wild, but open country, 
over which a troop of Roman soldiers was prancing on well 
caparisoned steeds, which seemed to partake of the martial 
energy of their riders. They were chiefly fine looking young 
men, who seemed to have devoted themselves to some des- 
pérate service, which they were determined to pursue with 
the zea! and avidity that belonged to their military educa- 
tion. They moved forward with that beautiful order and 
regularity which is the effect only of the strictest discipline, 
obeying, with the utmost reajliness and precision, every 
command of their leader, in regard to the rapidity of their 
tiarch, or the course they should pursue. At length they 
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reached & spot where the country was covered for some:dis- 
tance with an undergrowth of forest trees, and, sheltered by 
the edge of this extensive thicket, they paused to refresh 
and reconnoitre. The anxious watch which they seemed-to 
keep over every visible station, in connexion with, a few 
words which their leader addressed to one of the. party, 


on made it evident that they were in search ofgome,of 


robber bands, which were then scouring the: neigh- 
borhood..of Rome, and committing depredations on the 
peaceable inhabitants. They had not.been long concealed 
in the situation I have described, when, from the top of.a 
distant hill, the object of their inquiry began to appear. in 
view. Like stars in the summer twilight, one by one the 
wild banditti rose above the horizon, until their numbers, 
standing on the elevated position they had gained, looked 
like a dark cloud hanging against the clear blue sky behind 
them. Slowly and steadily they moved. onward towards 
the ambush of the Roman cohort, presenting an appearance 
of strength and ferocity, which strongly impressed onthe 
soldiery the necessity of courage and determination. ‘They 
rallied their forces under the shade of the thicket, and placed 
themselves in order to march forward to an attack, which 
they saw must be bloody and desperate. As the robber 
horde approached, the Roman forces advanced slowly for- 
ward from their concealment, and presented their combined 
front to the enemy. The sudden appearance of an armed 
force brought the robbers to a pause; but they were. too 
much accustomed to the sight of danger to be daunted..or 
thrown into confusion by any encounter, however hazard- 


cus or unexpected. At the distance of a hundred yards the 


Roman soldiers also made a halt, and the two armies stood 
for a moment contemplating each other, and calculating how 
they should best commence the onset. A silence, deep-as 
the death that was to follow, pervaded: both parties; when 


suddenly, and ere the word.of command had.been passed, 


like lightning from the bosom of a thunder cloud, a man 
darted fiercely from the midst of the band-of robbers, and 
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with his naked sword waving above his head, aie flashing 
brightly in the sun beams, rushed impetuously across the 
Open space that intervened between the combatants. His 
head was bare, his face haggard, and his whole appearance 
spoke some sudden impulse of revenge. It seemed but an 
instant, ere he reached the line of the soldiery, and selecting 
his. victim from the front rank, ere his surprise had given 
him time for defence, with the strength of madness he 
hurled him: from his horse, and the next moment planted 
his'sword in his bosom., The bright casque, surmounted 
by the Roman eagle, fell from the head of the murdered 
man; and the dreamer beheld his abandoned son Marcellus 
standing over the lifeless body of the bridegroom of the low- 
browed chapel. For one instant, utter astonishment at so 
daring and unexpected an act held both armies motionless ; 


* butein the next, twenty Roman javelins were raised against 


the breast of Marcellus, and needed only one motion of the 
vigorous arms that held them, to carry with them inevitable 
death. It was a moment of the most intense and appalling 
interest. ' 

There was a cold stream of perspiration pouring from 
the face of the sleeper, as he looked upon this fearful scene. 
He gasped for breath; his whole frame was convulsed with 
agony, and at the instant when he thought he beheld the 
Roman javelins raised, with a tremendous effort, he started 
from his terrific slumber, and trembling with a most un- 
natural agitation, he eried out, “ Save him! Save him! Oh! 
spare tay miserable son!” A gentle hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and he was immediately calm. He looked up, and 
beheld the venerable Genius standing at his side, with his 


‘right hand pointing towards Heaven. “ Be happy, Vale- 


rius,” said he, “ thy son is in the bosom of the gods!” 
Then, aftera moment’s pause, with a most benevolent smile, 
he added, “Shall I restore him again to the life he has been 
permitted thus eariy to forsake?” 
The humbled Valerius sunk at his feet. ‘‘ May the gods 
forgive me,” said he, “for my impious murmurings, and 
Vou. 1.—No. 12. 102 
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excuse the excess of affection that could induce a mourning 
father to doubt for a moment the justice of their decrées.” 
“ Rise, Valerius!” said the messenger. “ Thy offence ié 
pardoned. Let what thou hast seen teach thee ‘thatthe 
fondest wishes of men are often those which are least ¢on- 
ducive to their happiness. Consider that; as res 
the things of this world, thou see’st but in part, al 
thy imperfect knowledge mislead thee to sous judg- 
ment. They who govern the course of destiny, know where 
the true springs of human felicity lie hidden, though’ they 
often seem fo rise out of the deséft. Judge not from ‘ap- 
pearances. The peaceful brook, if fcllowed, may’ prove ‘to 
be a roaring torrent; and the rough melon has much sweet- 
ness within. Give thanks for the blessings which thow hast, 
and endeavor to. believe) that what thou callest afflictions, 
are but * blessings in disguise.’ Be humble, Valerius! Trust 
in the gods ; and when thou art tempted to murmur at the 
things allotted thee, remember there is wisdom i in the Hea- 
vens !” 


C. W. T. 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
A WATERING PLACE. 


‘““This is to be alone—this, this is solitude!""—Byron. 


I y1xe travelling—and I don’t like it. There is a pleasure, 
it is true, in the exhilarating bustle of moving rapidly from 
one place to another—in seeing new scenes, and beholding 
new faces—in meeting with individuals, that-we should not 
perhaps otherwise encounter, who interest our feelings and 
affections—in breathing pure air, and observing the wonders 
of nature and art—in gleaning traits of character and con- 
dition—in short, in gaining a knowledge of the world and 
mankind. I say there is a pleasure in all these, which’can 
be obtained in no other way. But then; like every other 
happiness, it has its alloy, and must be paid for by nore’or 
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tess sacrifice. When we put its advantages into the scale, 
we must oppose to them its many discomforts—the actual 
fatigue atténdant on long journeys—the disagreeable cir- 
‘cumstance, to a person of retired habits, of being obliged to 
mingle with strangers—the many mishaps and disasvers, so 
vexatious and patience-trying, that are apt to occur on the 
a necessary: temporary abandonment of interesting 
relation# and society at home—besides the absolute expense 
attendant on travelling in steam-boats and stages, and so- 
journing at inns and other places of public resort. Yet, 
notwithstanding its many objections, I like occasionally 
to vary the dull routine of a busy life, by flitting off from 
the scenes that I traverse every day, to some corner of the 
country, where I can behold “nature in her wildest dress,” 
and endeavour to make some glight amends for the wear 
and tear of health and intellect, that a close attention to 
duties, which circumstances render unavoidable, occasions 
in the outer and the inner man. . With this view, I set out 
the other day to ruralize. I had selected, as I thought, a 
very delightful retreat—one that I had visited before, and 
of which I knew the charms; and,J had selected besides, 
for my companion, a friend, who could have rendered ai- 
most.any place agreeable, because he was one whom I loved, 
and who had the heart to feel, and the taste to relish, the 
beautiful and magnificent scenes, among which I had pro- 
mised myself a glorious ten days revel. But, like Seged of 
Ethiopia, I was doomed to.be disappointed at the very out- 
set of my career. Business, that wretched incubus, which 
hangs like a dead weight on so many of our pleasures, in- 
terfered to prevent my.companion’s absence from home, and 
although I was not quite so far out of the reach of humanity 
as Alexander Selkirk, yet I seemed to be threatenefl with 
the miserable dilemma to which he was reduced, of finish- 
ing “(my journey alone.”? One hates to have his first 
cherished plans thwarted, and any subsequent proposi- 
tions scarcely ever.meet us with the same satisfaction. 
At this period of tribulation, I had a promise of com- 
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pany, if I would change my route; and in this vain: hope 
(for it was, after all, a hope to be deferred for two or three 
days) I was seduced into the wretched expedient of throw- 
tig myself, imto the “ populous solitude” of a fashionable 
watering place. Shade of Zimmerman! forgive me! I would 
not speak disrespectfully of thy favorite theme. No—thy 
amiable spirit has taught me to:love solitude in. a 
sense in which it was understood by thee; an® Tonly 
realize some of the delightful pictures of thy pages, I be- 
lieve I should approach much nearer.to happiness than I 
can have any prospect of doing in @he crowd and bustle of 
the world, The solitude of nature has.a zest about it which 
is. exquisite. The shady forest and the silent glen, where 
nothing is seen but the wing of the wild bird, and nothing 
intrudes upon the ear butethe sweet harmony of some ro- 
mantic waterfall—the lofty mountain, which seems to point 
its peaks like a monitor towards Heaven—and the rude 
grandeur of mingled hill and valley, where the hand of art 
has not degraded nature with an attempt at improvement 
—all these. are scenes which furnish food for fancy and 
meditation, and, calming the spirit into a forgetfulness of its 
cares and sorrows, almost make us in love with our present 
condition, as we repeat in our hearts, “ how beautiful is all 
this visible world!” And it és beautiful where the evil pas- 
sions of men have not blighted its perfections, and left the 
mark of theix contamination. Nature, when suffered to 
luxuriate,as she did in the hour of creation, will always 
present’an aspect lovely and fascinating. But wherever 
men, associated together in compact communities, have 
undertaken to reform: her, they have invariably marred her 
. Cities, and towns and villages arise, and drive out 
the pure air and the green fields, and man goes sighing on 
his way for the rural enjoyments which his presence has 
repelled. I said that the solitude of nature had an exqui- 
site zest ; but it is vastly different from that solitude which 
we feel in the midst of a crowd, when we ide vse 
them, but not of them”—forming part of a little ty: in 
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which we are obliged to mingle, sean ettanibllin and 
_ feelings. we have ao’ common interest. With the ctowd 
that-we meet at a theatre, or in any public assembly, we 
seem in some degree to amalgamate, because ¢here there is a 
community of purpose, the miajority having collected tos 
gether to give their attention to the same special object: 
But ata: ing place, there is no such congeniality. A 
thousaiid different views and purposes agitate the multi+ 
tude. Every one is«selfishly cultivating his own enjoy 
ment; and there is ngistaadard round which the company is 
brought to rally, where their feelings can be interested 
together, and gathered into the same focus. ' To encounter 
the observation of a large company with whom you have 
nothing to do, is not re agfeeable. There is no 
feeling of home about it—n mestic or comfortable 
—nothing to which you can fly : as a refuge frony the cares 
and tumults of life. In the solitude of your study ‘you can 
find an advantage. It is a pleasant retreat, where you can 
assemble your thoughts about you, and'meditate kindly and 
quietly over things past, present and to come. But the 
solitude of a ctowded resort is utterly incomparable. There 
is nothing like it upon earth. The wilds of Arabia are re- 
dolent of companionship (so to speak) in the comparison. 
The snow-wreathed mountain tops will gather voice to con- 
verse with youyand even in our own American forests, the 
man of cowtemplation will find “ tongues in the trees,” that 
shall answer to His silent. meditations. In all these you 
have nature for your companion, and with her you feel a 
liberty perfectly compatible with your own accommodation. 
But alone, at a public watering place, you have all the re- 
straints of society, without its enjoyments. You must sacri- 
fice to the gratification of persons from whomi you derive no 
compensation, and be left afterwards to fight your way, as 
well as you can, through the crowd of moments that you 
are struggling to strangle, and which are the more importu- 
nate because they are not improved. Why was I seduced 
into the vain hope of spending agreeably in such a place as 


®. 
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this, any par of the few pretiidus days which I flattered 
[had so‘handsomely gleaned from a year of labor? 
” And alone too!—for as I have alreatly said, the hope of 
” cottipany was but a deferred one. A friend was to meet 
me in three days. Ah, me! I did not bethink me how those 
three days were to be whiled away. The first one was 
weary enough. Would you inquire how it was passed?’ I 
really do not know that I can resolve you, unless th follow- 
ing verses will in any wise explain the mystery. «I believe, 
however, my principal employment was the ardent exertion 
of endeavoring to find something*to do. These rhymes 
could of course have occupied but a very small portion of 
the day. 
*Tis not in wately nt in air 
The healthful secret lies, 
But in the’sweet release from care, 
That lives in ladies’ eyes. 
Yet all in vain the festive song, 
In vain the sound of glee; 


There is not one in all the throng 
That beams a smile on me. a? 


I walk abroad into the air, _ 

I seek the woodland ‘shade, 
I have no friend to meet me there, 
When evening shadows fade. 

=. I climb the apex of the hill, 

“> To catch the finest view, 

"But, ah! with me ’tis idlesse still, 
I’ve not a thing to do. 


Ps 


In vain I sip my breakfast down, 
And all in vain I dine, 
In vain I strive in tea to drown 
The sorrows that are mine. 
In vain I seek the bubbling spring, - 
And drink, the time to kill; : 
Its draught will not composure bring, ©) > 
Like Lethe’s fabled rill. ee RSS 
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There’s nothing Sei t0' wake the powsrs.. 
. Of lone ones in the throng, eRe iy 

Sa:chess haialitatshoten, Cr ese 
As slow they lag along: 

No kind amusement shows its face, 
And tho’ the skies are blue, _ 

.opAnd all the land be full of grace, 

i. There’s not a thing to do. 


“*"°Mid mirth atid music, dance and song, 
‘I stand and move alone, 
I am unknow# amid the throng, 
And they to me unknown. 
In measured pace the moments creep, 
My books are all _ d through, 


‘“¢O for a horse with wings,” that I 
Might hasten far away, 

Forthwith from this stagnation fly, 
Nor wait a single day. 

My spifits are becoming tinged 
With deep’ning shades of blue, 

I fear I shall be quite unhinged 
With having nought to do. 


*Tis not in waters nor in air. 
The healthful secret lies, 

But in the sweet release from care, 
That beams from ladies’ eyes. 

But what are ladies’ eyes to me, 
Tho’ filled with Heaven’s own hue, 

If *mid their looks and smiles of glee, 
I’ve nought on earth to do. 


My tribulation is sufficiently expressed in the foregoing, 
but in some way or other, I managed to get through the 
‘day. The history of the other two would be too mo- 
18 atid uninteresting for detail. Suffice it to say, that 

ee oe 





before, and a few othet ingenious contri- 
e actually passed. The evening of one of 


ied, being somewhat indisposed, by retiring very 
early. But T could not even obtain the felicity of a com- 
fortable sleep; for the dancers were abroad that night, and 
my apartment being No. —, at the head of the stairsyin the 
third story, the first room to the right, (now if you will tell 
me from this description in what pagt,of the country I was 
located, I shall give. you ¢redit for great discernment) the 
sound of their music and revelry came floating up to me, as 
orderly as if it had been one of the servants obéying the 
third ring of a bell... It-was» little amusement to me to be 
obliged to listen to the noise of their'riot, when I was court- 
ing sleep. One hates to be interrupted, even when courting 
sleep; and I thanked them poorly for the disturbance they 
occasioned. The evening, however, at length waned into 
midnight, and brought with it silence and repose to many 
who were weary with mingling in the dance, and to one, at 
least, who was weary. of it without, Whepi the afternoon 


we Of the third day appeared, J began to amuse myself with 


looking out for my friend, I watched the gate, but he came 


+ “a “not. I ascended to the house-top, and like the sister of 
~~ Fatima, in the fairy tale of Blue Beard, peered anxiously 


unding country; and thought I saw the dis- 

, and the dust of the horsemen, yet he whom I 

‘was not of their number. At length the “ weary sun 

made a golden set” in the horizon, and the shades of eve- 

ning began to fall around. I watched with increased atten- 

tion every vehicle that approached; but when at length the 

darkness of night had cavered the landscape, and the object 

of my expectation had not arrived, my determination was 

made, I had kept my engagement, and was bound to no 

further delay. Early the next morning I made my escape; 

and the same day the expected visiter made his appe 
at the Springs. So endeth this adventure. as aT 





hether theleonformation € } C 
are few things that I enjoy alone, more espechi 
lous solitude” of a fashionable watering plac 
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THE HOLY TREE. 


Tue tree beneath which mass was first celebrated in the 
island of Cuba, has been lately cut down, and a chapel erected 
in its place. 


‘¢ Gather around the Tree}, 
Warriors, the land is won! 
Well have we brav’d the treacherous sea 
Still speeding boldly on: 
Now—for the grateful prayer; 
Here is no sculptur’d fane, 
But in the fragrant’ southern dir | 
We breathé our Vesper strain. 
Gather aroulid the gidnt tree, 
And cross the brow, and bend ‘the knee!” 


Thus in the olden time - 
A mighty leader Spoke; 
Then first arose, in that bright clime, 
The censer’s curling smoke. 
Dagger and sword glanc’d bright, 
In the tall torch’s ray; 
Helm’d heroes bent at the holy rite, 
And stern lips mov’d to pray; 
For haughty hearts, though e’er so proud, 
Would at such sacred hour be bow’d. 


The dusky Indian gaz’d 
In wonder at the scéne; 
oT tar flame befor* him blaz’d, 
Gilding the forest green;. 


a . : 
ope yiustie wenensgs ll. Stat ran iene amen tis nance ON poe 





e bas — 
The anthem peal’d on high, 
words of praise are o’er, 
aeath the blue, unclouded sky, 
eT: Fis silent as before— 
~*~ Still, ag if ne’er the scented breeze 
"Had sported over forms like these. 


What could thy green leaves tell 
To us, oh mighty Tree! 
Scenes that may long in memory dwell, 
Have been beheld by thee. 
The Indian bride once wove 
Her garland in thy shade; 
The youth ’neath thee hath talk’d of love, 
And woo’d some dark hair’d maid; 
Childhood and age have sunk to rest 
Beneath thee, on the green earth’s breast. 


Then came the seaman bold, 
Who look’d o’er earth and main; 
Whose burning thoughts may not be told, 
Whose dreains were not in vain. 
He cross’d the foaming wave, * 
For lands ne’er sought before; __ 
What was his meed?—the chain—the grave— 
Immortal fame—no more. 
He cross’d the lone and untried sea, 
To. stand beneath thy boughs—blest Tree* 


igs 
“A city hath been rear’d 
“Where that first mass was said; 
And forms that then in youth appear’d, 
Are number’d with the-dead. 
Long hath the dust been pil’d 
Upon each lofty brow; 
The dark rob’d priest—the savage wild— 
All, all are sleeping now! 
But thou—no branch of thine is bent— 
Thou standest for their monument! 





~~ Fee a, doom at har 
And thou at last must fall; 
Thy trunk, coeval with the land, 
Must meet the fate of all! 
Could not thy green leaves plead? 
Those leaves are strew’d around. 
Oh! ’twas a most unhallow’d deed, 
To cast thee to the ground! 
What can man rear in place of thee, 
Child of the soil—majestic Tree? 


Talk not of gilded shrine— 
Tell not of marble dome— 
Have they a claim to equal thine, 
That thus usurp thy home? 
What though ’neath richer fane 
The prayer may now be pour’d— 
Thou, to that early kneeling train 
Did’st fairer shade afford. 
Thou should’st be left, to mark the time 
When their first anthem rose sublime. 


Can art aught like thee show, 
Lord of the forest race? 
Though it may bid the canvags glow, 
Of thee it hath no trace. ~ 
And for the wild bird’s lay, 
Is heard the organ’s tone; 
Long hath the Indian pass’d away, 
And now, thou too art gone! 
What can man rear in place of thee? 
Thou earliest temple! Holy Tree! 
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“wait upon you once inthe course of each month, it may be 
proper perhaps to inform you in the outset, that ‘they will 
be conversant generally with matters of familiar and prac- 
tical utility; speculations better adapted to the humble con- 
dition of our species, than learned essays ‘upon ‘chemical 
affinities, or revolutions of the. planets. The watchman’ s 
lamp I conceive to be more serviceable to our common hu- 
manity than Saturn’s belts and Jove’s satellites. _In,accord- 
ance with this doctrine, I will take the liberty. of introducing 
you, for the present, into that part.of our,domestic economy, 
vulgarly known under the denomination-of the kitchen, a 
subject I presume well adapted to the appetite.of some of 
your readers, and one which comes home to the firesides of 
us all, an 

Those whose province it is to provide over culinary esta- 
blishments are among the most important personages of all 
bodies, whether corporate Or. natural. They put blood into 
our veins, flesh on our,bones, and the blush of beauty on 
our cheeks. The Bais oi which to-day hangs on the 
stall, we may die in love with to-morrow, as itymeves up 
Chesnut street! These useful members of the community 
procure us honors at home, and comforts and caresses abroad. 
Many. a statesman has owed to roast beef his elevation in 
the republic; and many a blockhead has, at an attic supper, 
eaten himself into reputation for polite letters. And alas! 
who has not witnessed. how much even love and sacred 
friendship are influenced by Czsar the coachman, and Mark 


Antony, the cook! The French proverb says, “La joie © 
vient du ventre ;’ Hesiod declares, we are naturally eating 
creatures, «rgoros gaywror wequxws; and Horace observes, that“ we 
are born to eat the corn,” which may be expressed in Latin, 
Sruges consumere nati. 
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One of your correspondents, as the three last suber of 
your Magazine testify, seems to haye a propemeone 
ofa cook. Indeed, Sallust and others,’ 

abused. the useful science of _cating, seem meyerthe 

have made no. inconsiderable progress..in it, ant 

given excellent, suppers to their guests. 


_ The reader .is referred. for farther. learning on this sub- 


ject, to Plato’s Symposion and other grave productions of 
antiquity, . This much I. have premised, in order to intro- 
duce, with proper dignity, a dialogue which I witnessed last 
night, as. reclined on.,my-couch, in.a chamber communi- 
cating with the kitchen. Michael the coachman, whom. I 
hired yesterday, and Susan. the, cook, who, has been two 
years in my service, were the interlocutors in this, interest- 
ing conversation. 

* As for Mr. Singleton, poor dear gentleman! he thinks 
himself.a wizard. He sees through the walls, and hears the 
grass growing; and yet I’ve led him by. the nose these two 
years.. I would not give much for a woman’s parts, who 
could not manage a. man, after two. years acquaintance. 
Nothing i in the world so easily managed as one of your 
wiseacres, who thinks himself too cunning to, be deceived.” 

“‘ He’s. a gentleman, however, of good face”—‘ But no 
brains behind it. And yet he thinks the city councils and 
reverend judges are instructed by his wisdom. He has a 
good humored face too; but it is a mask he puts on when 
he goes out upon a visit. At home he is as unsociable, as 
a bear, the. terror of his wife and children and domestics. 
Abroad, all are in admiration of his good nature; within 
doors, you would swear that his muscles had not been res 
freshed by a smile for half a century. He has a pious and 
saint-like face too; and yet, if a proper watch were set upon 
him, he would be caught at some strange tricks. He. is 
very generous, helping those who have no need of his 
charity, and repay him with usury; ,but the very sight of a 
beggar gives him convulsions. He has taken liberties with 
me that I shall not now mention. It is against my. princi- 
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ples to make mischief in families. He gets drunk too, it is 
i plays/and swears, and sometimes does not scryple to 
yt. But he is an elder in the church, and passes for 
er an t sort of a man.” 

And your mistress? I’ve not yet had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance.” “When the devil gets possession of a 
man, you may sometimes dislodge him. But when he takes 
up his quarters in a woman—that’s quite another matter.” 

“ She is at least a lady of good shape.” “ Yes, thanks to 
the milliners and mantua-makers. Ah! little do you know, 
sir, what pains it requires to take her apart at night, and 
vut her together next morning. After having spent three 
hcurs at her toilet; she will-excuse herself for having been 
caught in dishabille. 

“ Give a woman any thing at all, now-a-days, to set up 
upon, and she will dress out so as not to disgrace the 
Wenus 2 belles fesses, as they call her, at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Why there’s Mrs. Prim, our neighbor, she’s 
not the one-eighth part of herself. She crawls to bed at 
night, shapeless as an undressed doll. You might put her 
imto a sword scabbard. Her skin might serve her for a 
night gown; and yet, by dinner time, disguised’ in bishops 
and furbelows, she walks along Chesnut street, the admi- 
ration of the town.” 

“ And the expense?” 

“ Why between you and me, she has’nt paid for our last 
pair of corsets from Madame Cantelo’s. I’m to take a pair 
or two of silk stockings to-morrow, to the pawn broker’s, to 
get the money, and then we are all to raise our hands to 
Heaven, and wonder who stole them. [If this plan should 
not succeed, the lady will perhaps faint, and the husband 
will be moved to, pity, give her the money, and kiss off the 
rouge from her venerable cheek. 

“ Perhaps you may desire some account of the other mem- 
bers of our family. I+will give you an outline of their 
characters. The idiot son Dick, just come from college, 
knows all those useful things they call figures of rhetoric: 
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He looks for all the world as if he had been bit by some 

mad play actor. If he wants a drink of water, he holdout 
* his one arm in the air, in the shape of a pump handle. fo. 

tell you he came to town on horseback, two fingers ame ° 

straddled across a third, to impress the matter more for 

cibly upon your mind. To inform you that he has seen a 

butterfly or a beetle, his two fore-fingers are applied to the 

lower lids of his eyes, till they are’each as large as a salt- 
cellar. ‘Susan!’ he exclaims, ‘take this mug’ (here his 
right arm acquires a slow and graceful movement upwards) 
¢ go down into the cellar, (by this time the left has attained 
to the same. elevation, and then he concludes, with: both 
wings in the air) and draw us a. mug.of beer!’ Dick is to 
“be married next week to his mother’s seamstress, to cure 
him of a desperate fit of love that has afflicted him for ten 
days past, and which attacks only young gentlemen brought 
up in country colleges. No such d thing is known in the city. 

Here, a lady just kindles the flame, and extinguishes it at 

pleasure, as I do this wax taper. A fashionable city gen- 

tleman marries one woman, courts another, and loves him- 
self. 

“Our second son, Tom, is one of the common nuisances 
of a city, usually called a rake, A finer set of features has 
seldom been put together in the same countenance. ..His 
moderate intellect he has left without cultivation, as.a thing 
of no importance; but his outside, as you will see, he im- 
proves by every ornament which barbers, tailors and haber- 
dashers can bestow upon it. He has been able, by patient 
industry, to present for general admiration, one of, those 
most interesting appendages of the human face, a pair of 
mustachios. I was afraid that the age of bearded men had 
passed away, and that mustachios were numbered with the 
monuments of antiquity. I am glad to see that they have 
again broken upon the town, and that the smooth maiden 
chins are to be left to their rightful owners, the ladies, 

“ This hopeful youth exhibits himself every day in. the 
streets. to his own admiration and that of all fashionable 


+, 
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people: He is of a marriageable age, and has ho objections 

to'niatrimony.’ But Miss Nimbletongue has lately tirti: 

lated about town that she refiised him, (though he fever 
_ Wked her) aiid in consequence of this report, he is pax to 
die a bachelor: 

“ Our last and most ifteresting.son is Frederick, thé pet 
asthe child of our old age? He bears in his hatid'a banibdo, 
sleeps alone, and often’ ventures out without his manima, 
though only'22 years of age. He kicked the'bed clothes 
off him a few nights ago, in his sleep, or walked out, with: 
out having his pumps aired, and is now confided with a bad 
cough. 

“Emily, our only daughter, is just fourteen:’ ‘She has 4. 
private tutor, who learns her lessons for her, Has ‘already 
nade great progress, and acquiréd several fashionable’ ac- 
tomplishments.: She can lose her glove, to’ show a well 
fashioned hand, laugh, to display her teeth, and “complain 
of het corns, to kill you with the exhibition of a Heat little 
foot. She has got througli several novels, and bégins ‘to 
admire things with a proper degree of ecstacy and ‘senti< 
ment. She almost weeps, if she see but a goose exposed to 
tain, when there is any body by; and last night-you’should 

- have ste her, as she gazed upon a sow and two little pigs 
till ‘her ‘eyes swam in tears, and she declared, it was * such 
an affecting example of maternal tenderness.’ 

“ And now, Mr: Michael, I have given you an imperfect 
account of 6ur family.” “Except, my dear Susan, of your 
own adorable self: In’so pretty a picture, it is rit fight to 
leave out the principal figure.” 

“‘Phave lived for two years in this Family, and have 
passed ‘myself off for half witted, and it is not every one 
can do‘as'much; at least, it is not every one who can put 
500 dollars in the saving fund in two years.” 

“Five hundred!—What an adorable sweet face! © Ah 
Susan! is it not strange that I, who have travelled this con- 
tinent over—had girls thrown by dozens at my head,—have 
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* been indifferent to them—and should fall m love with the 
very first. I meet on cotaing into this town.” > 

“ Come, sir,—remember I do not dispose of my kisses’so 
unceremoniously. Before a lady receives the addresses of 
a gentleman, she must know who he is. I must first be 
informed from which of the planets you have descended.” 
_ Upon my soul, Susan, you look sweetly to-day!” 

“ Then I look to-day as you do every day.” 

“Sit down, my dear, and Ill give you a brief sketch of 
my biography. 

“ My mother was an excellent catholic, and a notable smart 
woman. She was baptized on Monday; made her first com- 

ynion on Tuesday; married on Wednesday; and on Thurs- 

y had an heir to her estate—your humble servant. A's 
soon as I had reached an age to feel the benefit of whipping, 
my mother, who was much addicted to reading Solom 
whipped me till I cried, and then whipped me to make 
hold my tongue again. In order to preserve my ‘morals, 
was sent from home at seven years of age to a neighboring 
academy, where I was again whipped both by masters and 
scholars, not for any neglect of my lesson, but because my 
father was a shoemaker. At ten years of age, when I had 
already got half through my alphabet, I was removed from 
school, and bound an apprentice to four old maids, and then 
I fell into new distresses, because I could not do four things 
atatime. One sent me with a blo# towards the west, and 
before recovering my equilibrium, I was moving with the 
same velocity to the east. Then ‘a third sent me north- 
wardly, with a slap on the face; and a fourth, with a kick, 
despatched me to the south. Thus I was kept moving like 
a)shuttlecock through the day, and towards evening, was 
delivered over to Mr. Timothy Mudge, who came regularly 
at that timé to court the old maids’ money. He was fur- 
nished with a cowskin and a private apartment, for my 
farther instruction. He had however some humanity, and 
his. blows fell principally upon the walls and chair-backs. 
He swore furiously, without rage, and I screamed in agony, 
Vou. I—No. 12. 104 te 
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without a wound; and finally, the evening service being 
concluded, I was sent supperless to bed. By the special 
care that was taken of the fundamental part of my educa- 
tion, I had learnt early the tactics that are most necessary 
in this general battle of life. 

"“ At seventeen, I forsook the old maids and set upbusiness 
upon my own account, being what is vulgarly called a cob- 
bler. This profession led me to consider the nature of corns 
upon the toes. Encouraged by my success in this inferior 
branch of the healing art, I proceeded higher up, and gained 
great celebrity by a specific for the tooth-ache, and soon 
after, moving into a neighboring state, set up @ sign asa 
regular-bred physician. I had just arrived from Europ 
had amputated general Moreau’s thigh, and given a ohyaill 
to the Czar of Muscovy. Patients flocked in from all sides 

iacs, hypocondriacs, asthmatics, hydropics, paralytics, 
a. all the other ics and acs of the doctor’s books; and all 
“_“Swere cuted instantly, by a few bottles of the Merimac, 
colored with poke-berries ; until an unfortunate case of sur- 
gery, in which prince Carimanico’s leg was set with the calf 
foremost, ruined entirely my extensive reputation and prac- 
tice. I therefore set out as agent, for the south, in a tin cart, 
which being sold, with its contents,"I was enabled to strike 
up a partnership with an ingenious huckster lady of New 

York. 

“ During the existerite of the firm, business was prosper- 
ous. We gained considerably by selling at low prices, an 
imitation of butter of our own invention, and, occasionally, 
sausages made of turnips and red flannel, besides wooden 
nutmegs, flints, and other such home-made articles, which 
we peddied into the country. We realized also a con- 
siderable sum by converting common sheep into merinos, 
by shortening and frizzling their wool. At length we were 
just about setting up business on a large scale, and might 
have been able, in a year or two, to make a pretty profitable 
bankruptcy, according to the fashion of the city, but unfor- 
tunately my petticoat partner was detected ina petty larceny, 

" ; 
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im a shoe-store, as she was*suspending a few pair of pru- 
nelles to the hooks, which she had ingeniously fixed to her 
garters for that purpose. She was placed in private lodg- 
ings, and I travelled for my health to the north-west terri- 
tory, where, having saved a part of our capic i, I traded for 
furs with the Indians. ¥ 
. “I had here again excellent prospects ; but war breaking: 
out, they were all withered in the bud. I was obliged to 
assist in scalping a few of my own countrymen; at the battle 
of Tippacanoe, which caused me much displeasure, espe- 
cially as I expected every day to be scalped myself. The 
incivility of these copper gentlemen to strangers is inde- 

They would sometimes eat men, when short of 
cian as Frenchmen eat frogs. They would stick you 
_ @ rosy alderman on a spit as you do a rabbit, and actually 
boiled down a whole company of general Harrison’s. army 
into a pint of jelly; so that not wishing to make a figure in 
a gallipot myself, I took leave of them as early as possible, 
with the loss of my whole fortune. 

I now travelled into Pennsylvania, where, getting into. 
great poverty, and not having any education, I set up a 
school ; set those who knew the alphabet to teach those who 
knew nothing about it, and superintended, myself, as presi- 
dent of the academy; gave long lessons to learn at home, 
at night; whipped well the pupils if they did not know them, 
and whipped them if they did know them; so as to keep the 
sisters, brothers, mothers, grandmothers, and all the family - 
teaching the little urchins till might; made excellent 
scholars, gained reputation, and was consulted by learned 
doctors of law, physic and divinity, upon the proper mode 
of instruction for their children. But growing wearied at 
length, of a sedentary life, I have removed into the city, 
with about 400 dollars, and here I am, to offer Miss Susan 
the homage of my most profound admiration. (Aside) Oh, 
if my traitor of a wife had but finished her career!” 

(Aside) “ Oh, if my vagabond husband were dead! I 
should have been so glad to marry him!” 
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* We'should soon have settled the affair.” vis am 

“ To resist your tender and persuading voice, Michael: ? 

“ There is a sweetness.in your look, Susan!” » 

“ How delightful it would be to pass our lives together!” 

‘““Alas! I feel that my heart cannot resist—Michael; we 

‘must separate. We must see each other no more! (Aside) 
Why did I ever get married? If my brute of a husband had 
been such a’man!” 

“ Farewell, charming, incomparable Susan !—~Oh, heavens 
‘if I had had such a wife!” 

-“ Pll confess all to him.” 

“PH tell her’the whole secret.—Susan, may I ask ~_ 
one question; are you a maid?” 

“ No. ? 

* Not a married woman!” 

~« No.’ 
»“ Oh, then you are a widow.” 

“No, I-can’t say that I am.” 

“ Neither maid, married woman, nor widow !—But, Su- 
san, in a serious moment like this, a jest, you know, is out 
of place.” 

“ Well then, you must know, Michael (oh dear, I cannot 
tell him)—I was formerly a:young girl... .” 

« T suppose so (some time ago, it must have been).” 

“ And at sixteen I was married ;—but for fourteen years 
my husband has been missing. So I a inform you 
whether I am a widow, ora married woman.’ 

“ This account need not seem strange to me; for we are 
exactly in the same predicament; and by the great similarity 
in our fortunes, it seems as if we were designed for each 
other. I myself am neither bachelor, husband, nor perhaps 
widower !”” 

“ Neither bachelor nor widower!” 

“ And how long have you been absent from your’ part- 
ner?” ae 

‘¢ For fourteen years I have had that pleasure. Ihad 
taken a husband, the most villanous vagabond on earth, 
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without a single virtue to redeem his vices; a drunkard, a 
debauchee ; an ill-natured rascal ; and so filthy, besides, that 
the very crows flew over him, impatient for their meal. «A 
thousand times a day I prayed for his death. At last, 
Heaven, touched’ with my complaint, inspired him with the 
design of leaving me.” iia, 
“ Our conditions are again similar. It is about the same’ 
time that, inspired by Heaven, I left my home to get rid of 
a wife, or rather an infernal fury; for I never passed a day 
without expecting, as a natural occurrence, to have my throat 
cut, my eyes put out, my nose bit off, or to be poisoned, like 
a rat. When abroad, I never set out for my own home, 
« without first taking leave of my friends, and settling up my 
~ affairs. » She was a libel upon all two-legged animals; a true 
goblin ; a malicious old she-ape ; insolent, crabbed ; acoquette 
without wit, or sense or beauty. A thousand times a day I 
resolved to drown her, and only the fear of the gallows re- 
strained me from that act of humanity.” 
“ In what place, pray, did you espouse this snaatenipiece 
of nature?” 
“In Marblehead.” 
sa onan a 


“ Marblehead.” 

“ Marblehead !—And if you please, what name did your 
husband bear? . . .” 

“ He was called Jonathan . 

“ My name!” 

“ And may I be so bold as to ask the name of your ac- 
complished spouse ?” 

“ She was called Lizzy .. ...” 

“ My name!” 

“ °Tis she!” 

“Tis he!—There’s scarce a feature of him left, but I am 
convinced by the sudden change I experience in my feelings 
towards him...” 


* 
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_ 4 Miss Susan, may Lboenheld as to ask if semana 
perchance my wife?” 

“ Mx. Michacl, may I take the perenne te are 

not perchance my husband?” 

$.Qh, pautene of matrimony! I. begin to feel all my-an- 

ies revive.’ 
+ Alas! what was I about to da? A little. mare, and I 
married my own villain of a husband! Monster! Oh, 
how I hate him! You grinning, sniggering jackanapes; you 
beggarly, horse-laughing haaliquins what business had you 
in this city?” 

t Oh, Heavens, what an ugly beast she is! I _2ust leave 
this place immediately. Is there no corner of the globe 
no other world, within this world, where a man may escape 
from a jade of a wife! 

“ Miss Susan! permit me to wish you a most affectionate 
good afterneon.”’ i 

“ Mr, Michael! permit me to mingle my tears with your’s: 
at this painful separation.” 

I close my account of this admirable colloquy, by request- 
ing you, Mr. Editor, to recommend the deserving individu- 
als who were the parties engaged in it, to the special favor 
and protectian of the society for the encouragement of faith- 
ful domestics, which I am informed has been recently esta~ 
blished in this city. 

J. Se 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
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Ir there is any unfortunate genius, doomed by hard des- 
tiny to perplex his brain in stringing rhymes together, that 
he May gain, at once, immortality and board and lodging, 
make haste to invoke some moment of happy 
‘inspiration, and write a poem upon the pleasures and pains 
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mixed up in a day of rainand mist. Poets of high name 
have hinted occasionally at the subject, and given, here and _ 
there, a line en passant, to prove that they had seen or felt 
a shower, But no verse-weaver by profession has con» 
descended to devote his gift of genius to the auger 
theme—to call upon the muse, in a genuine phrenzy, to 

spire his strain, that he might pour forth a torrent of oly 

full, flowing and heavy as that which rushes from the swoln 
water spouts of Heaven, upon a day of particular humidity, 
or a drizzling poetical shower, gentle as that which falls, 
like dew, from the thrifty clouds in the dog-days. Even Vir- 
gil, in his Georgics, wherein he treats.of so many interest- 
ing rural operations, to which rain is of some importance, has 
neglected to describe the minute items which form the ag- 
gregate in the appearance of a determined wetday. Ofall 
the delicate minstrels, who have tuned their pipes to pastoral 
strains, and celebrated the adventures of Daphnes and Stre- 
phons, love-lorn shepherds and flinty-hearted shepherdess- 
es, in field and grove, or by rippling stream, not one has 
thought it'worthy of his muse to: warble forth in gentle 
couplets, the description of a real watery day, or to relate 
the story of an amorous swain and his artless mistress, 
caught in a sudden shower, although we may suppose that 
many a loving pair have been drenched to the skin, while 
wandering about the shady groves and green meadows, the 
scenes of their amorous dalliance. These sweet bards of 
nature are much to blame for omitting such material cir- 
cumstances, from any fear of being thought too particular 
in their story; for as they professed to give a true account 
of simple and natural things, they should have reflected that 
a. shower of rain is as ordinary an occurrence in pastoral 
life, as falling in love in the midst of a flock of sheep, or 
falling asleep beneath the shade of a spreading beach—swb 
tegmine fagi. It is no laughing matter, even to lovers, 
to-be taken by surprise in a furious flood “of ‘rain, wh -. 
sauntering far away in the open fields, and just as yh 
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lachrymal fountains in streams of tears, boiling hot from the 
fires of love. It would increase, wonderfully, the .pictu- 
resque effect of the amatory scene, to see them, in the mind’s 
eye, all at once inundated by a tremendous shower, and 
scampering away across the meadows, over hedge and ditch, 
«and. through brier and brake, to seek shelter from the pelt- 
“ing of the pitiless flood. 
~*Paul Allen wrote a poem, the subject of which was the 
adventures of that famous proto-navigator, Noah. Unfor- 
tunately, he was so occupied with the grand and sublime 
conceptions which the theme suggested, that he thought it 
beneath the dignity of the epic, or the character of his hero, 
to say a word-about the miseries to which that venerable 
ante-postdiluvian and his household were exposed. from 
the drenching rain, before they found refuge in the ark. 
If it were a pardonable sin to think of sacred history with 
any degree of levity, we might make ourselves merry by 
fancying the woful plight into which the rain must have 
brought the. old patriarch and his family, if they had: not 
been provided with a spacious boat, well covered in, and 
made water-proof. If they had embarked on board'such a 
snug, staunch vessel as one of our Liverpool packets, or 
North river steamers, they would have found better shelter 
from the uncourteous element than they could have enjoyed 
in a huge hulk, which, in that rude age of naval architec- 
ture, we may conjecture was not very well found in calked 
deck and double twilled awnings. As watch-coats. and 
umbrellas were not in fashion in those days, the antedilu- 
vians who happened to be wandering upon the earth just at 
the beginning of the forty days shower, were, no doubt, put 
to sad inconvenience, by the continual drenching to which 
they were exposed. Palm leaves, stitched together in the 
awkward way that they must have been, when needles and 
= d had not yet manne could have afforded but a 
> Seon protection against the tremendous torrents 


ere sent down from the teeming clouds. 


Whoever is predisposed to melancholy, has some reason 
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to dread the horrors of a rainy day. What ravages it com- 
mits upon the delicate fibres of his mental frame, can be 
_ known only by awful experience. It may excite che ridi- 
- eule-of the gay and volatile, when they are told that there 
is such a thing known to mortal intelligences as a fit of the 
dismals extra, occasioned by a weeping of the Heavenss 
But Jet us not sport with the tender feelings of the misera-— 
ble victim of hypo, by turning into jest the gloomy feelings 
which, in spite of all his philosophy, will intrude upon his 
soul, If we-are the creatures of circumstances, according to 
Mr: Owen’s system—mere puppets of flesh and blood, set 
im motion by the wires of contingency, we are, by no less 
inevitable destiny; the passive subjects of sympathy.. Our 
physical machinery is so wonderfully and_ delicately ar- 
ranged, that we are constantly under the influence of exter- 
nal accidents; and even while exulting in all the pride and 
sufficiency of our native dignity, we are the defenceless vic- 
tims of the outward elements, and the involuntary patients 
of sufferings inflicted on us by the seasons, which animals 
of duller sensation and_more gross construction, can set at 
utter defiance. The conformation of our moral and intel- 
lectual parts is so nicely adapted to that of our corporeal 
nature, that there is a necessary and constant action and 
re-action maintained between them. Whatever appliances 
and means we may use to defend ourselves against the. in- 
fluence of the external world, we must submit, with what 
grace we may, to its supremacy. There is not a blast that 
issues from the boreal caves, that does not come to our 
internal feelings, through the sensible medium by which it 
is surrounded. The scorching sun of the summer solstice, 
while it exhausts our bodily strength, and oppresses us with 
a sense of lassitude and languor, darts its fiery rays into 
our very souls, and incapacitates us for the perfect exercise 
of our intellectual faculties. Whojever thought of w 

a poem, while his blood was frozen to icicles in his 

or set himself to solve a problem in geometry, when h 
barbacuing beneath the blaze of a tropical sun? There is 

Vou. I.—No. 12. 105 
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such a thing as having our brains congealed when the mers 
cury in the thermometer is below zerg, and being sensible 
of their evaporation, or burning to smoke and ashes, as‘soon 
as it rises to fever heat. It is not so impossible,'as ‘the 
inhabitants of sunny climes may imagine, for our ideas to 
“bewarrested in their progress by the ferocity of a Siberian 
frost, until they become congealed into a solid mass, that 
can be dissolved only by the genial presence of mid-sum~ 
mer, which separates the component parts from each other, 
and sets them in free and lively motion. This is no more 
an anomaly in nature, than that singular phenomenon pro- 
duced by the severity of a Kamschatdale winter, which 
freezes the words as they issue from the mouth, and:keeps 
them im a state of congelation, until the return of «spring, 
when they suddenly become articulate sounds, and dance 
about the air in a strange medley of all parts of speech. 
Nor is it at all a matter of surprise, that the dank, gloomy 
exhalations and tedious dribblings of a rainy day should ‘fill 
the mind with sad impressions, and bring it into the very 
uttermost depths of despondency. We sympathize with 
nature, in all her moods of gladness and sorrow, just as'we 
do with each other, in our vicissitudes of happiness and 
misery. The degree of this sympathetic connexion, -sub- 
sisting between us and herself, is not the same in all of: us, 
but is regulated by the scale of moral and menta® sensibili- 
ty, that we respectively form for ourselves, or which comes 
into the world with us. There are some who are conscious 
of but little variation in their inward feelings, whatever may 
be ‘the state of the atmosphere. They may, occasionally, 
detect a slight fit of ennui or melancholy creeping over 
them, when the weather is dull, and the air heavy, just as 
they feel a twinge from a corn, at the approach of a rain- 
cloud. But they find no great difficulty in putting: their 


to flight, and asiggon as they take a glass of cogniac, 
a circle of jovial fellows, they are as happy-as:the 


st of them. There are other creatures in human shape 
—mere soulless lumps of clay—who no more feel the influ- 
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ence of a bright summer’s sun, or the sullen, chilly damp- 
ness of a rainy i the insensate brutes of the field, 
or the clod of the valley. They are just as contented and 
eareless, when the sky is emptying all its urns, and drench- 
ing all creation in a cold shower bath, as when the joyous 
sun is lighting up the fields and groves with his brightest 
beams; and rejoice no more in the beauty of an unclouded 
day of spring, than they grieve when the windows of Heaven 
are: opened, and the earth is saturated with aqueous hu- 
mors, and.all nature is sad beneath the dante and dismal 
frowning of “‘ vapors, and clouds, and storms.’ 

Is.it any wonder that the English are so glad to escape 
from life, by hanging and drowning themselves, when they 
are eternally covered with clouds and mists, racked in all 
their limbs by rheumatisms, or kept in continual chill, by 
the rain that.comes down from their sieve-like sky? It is 
enough to give a timid man the ague, to think of the ever- 
lasting drizzling that keeps their island as damp and cheer- 
less.as the cell of a penitentiary; and if it were not for their 
stubborn attachment to their native soil, just because it is 
their native soil, we might suppose that they would be toa 
happy to forsake their vapory, gloomy climate, in a body, 
for some part of the world, where they could enjoy an ocea- 
sional hour of sunshine. Yet, with all its mistiness and 
showers, they would not exchange their little speck of an 
island for the largest continent that the sun ever shone upon, 
or the: fairest climes that lie beneath the bright sky of the 
east. But what enjoyment, or even tolerable comfort, can 
there be im such a chilly, weeping, foggy, humid country ? 
It is bad enough to suffer the mental agonies and the phy- 
sical. discomforts that we are obliged now and then to en- 
dure, in this part of the world, through a long, wearisome 
winter of indefatigable rain. Tobe compelled, without in- 
termission, to live without the blessed light of the sun.fory 
weeks together; to be immersed for ever in vile fogs, amd, _ 
saturated with a teasing, dripping rain, is too much for ‘any 
mortal patience but that of an Englishman or a Dutchnian 
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to bear. » For of all the tortures that can be inflicted ona 
human creature, whose feelings ore sensitive’ than 
those of an-oyster, surely those which he endures on a bleak 
and dreary day of rain are the most to be deprecated. »-Can 
any thing be more provoking than to have all our hopes:of 
avdelightful jaunt to the country, damped by the sudden 
descent of a shower, and utterly quenched by a persevering, 
incessant sprinkling, throughout the live-long day? All our 
preparations have been made the previous evening. «The 
pleasant party is arranged, the amusements are all planned, 
the carriage is engaged, the basket. is filled with dried 
tongues, ham, cheese, crackers and wine; our hearts’ are 
throbbing with anticipation of the rural festivities and the 
pleasant society that we are to enjoy on the coming morn- 
ing, and we lie awake all night, thinking on the happiness 
which we have in store, or fall asleep, to dream of the de- 
lights that we hope are so soon to be realized. ‘We are 
awakened at dawn of day, by the rattling of the big rain 
‘drops against the window. Our hearts faint within usyand 
we start from our beds, to ascertain if indeed it can be pos- 
sible that the cloudless and starry sky which we beheld the 
preceding “evening, is become shrouded in gloom; and 
whether “ the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds brings 
on the day.” Our worst apprehensions are confirmed.: The 
rain is descending in torrents; all nature is wrapped in’ woe 
ful weeds ; the wind dashes the whirling drops in clouds of 
spray against the casement, and we creep back, in-despair, 
to bed, to toss about in feverish anxiety, until the summons 
to breakfast shall rouse us to a renewed sense of our wretch- 
ed’ fate. The day drags heavily along, uncheered: bythe 
light of the blessed sun, and assumes additional gloom from 
’ the dark feelings which are hovering, like storm-clouds, over 
our minds. We seek in vain for consolation from:our or- 
dinary sources of philosophy. The novel, which is sullenly 
glanced over, has no charms to sooth us under our: crug} 
disappointment, and all the romantic adventures of love, 
and all the interesting chit-chat that it relates, are wearie 
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some and insipid to our souls. We look out of the window 
atthe clouds, as they.roll on in black and dreary waves, 
convolving in denser and darker masses, and hope that the 
propitious sunshine will soon “ break through the thick ar- 
ray,” and dispel the unwholesome vapors. The hope:is 
unavailing, and, sick at heart, we throw ourselves on the 
sofa, or retire, in despair, to bed, to doze away the tedious 
hours, which our agitated nerves disable us from devoting 
to’ any profitable purpose. To increase our wretchedness, 
we-are deprived of the society of our friends, who are pre- 
vented from visiting us by the same catastrophe which keeps 
us within doors. There is nothing to be gained by fretting 
and. grumbling, to be sure, but for that very reason do we 
persevere in our ill humor. If it happens to be the doubt- 
ful time of the year when summer has just left us, and au- 
tumn is begun—the neutral point in the annual circle, where 
the weather is balancing in Libra, while hardly yet released 
from the burning hot pincers of the Crab, there is still more 
teason'to complain. The clouds send down their vapory 


igps, in cold, drizzling showers, which weary out 
covlilon chill the heart to the core, and throw our sen- 
sorium into’a deep torpor. The atmosphere is heavy, dank 
and uncharitable, and presses upon our feelings, until we 
become so benumbed and stupified, that we are as inert as 
polypi.. Wedare not venture out after night-fall, without 
_ being buttoned up to the chin; and between our reluctance 
~ to-discard our nankin inexpressibles, and our dislike to be 

’  shaken-iw them, like an ague victim; we are reduced to a _ 
most perplexing dilemma, It is too early in the season to 
light up a fire in the sitting-room, and if we cannot con- 
descend to seek caloric in the kitchen, in company with the 
odoriferous and oleaginous scullion and the dirty crockery, 
we must do what we can to keep up vital heat, by pacing 
the floor at double quick time, while our teeth chatter as if 
we were in the paroxysm of an intermittent. : ue 
In this whimsical climate of ours, we have need of more 
philosophy than any of the sages of the porch ever practised, 
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, ‘@preventiour tempers from turning the blood into vinegar. 
* Ipithe summer, we are. exposed to an incessant broiling, 
which is enough to consume asbestos and blister a salaman- 
der, or drenched with perpetual showers, that fret our pa- 
tience thread-bare, and keep us in continual dread. of colds 
and consumption. We-cannot stir out without an umbrella; 
for let the sky be as bright as it may, we know not the mo- 
ment when the clouds will lower and pour down upon: us 
their merciless torrents. In the winter, we are,either en- 
veloped in a polar atmosphere, that depresses our mercurial 
fancies below zero, suffocated with vile, foggy damps, or 
supersaturated with never-ending rain. 

But he is: a fellow. of dull genius, who, out of all the 
miseries which a rainy day brings with it, cannot extract 
seme drops af comfort. It is on such a dark, misty, showery 
day as kills the dandy butterflies with ennui, and causes 
unphilosophical mortals to wear their. most dismal faces, 
that the resigned and patient of soul enjoy existence with — 
unusual zest. To them, the misty. veil that enfolds creation 
in gloom, appears as bright and transparent as 
web through which the glorious light of fair ladies’ eyes is 
strained, so that our sight is not dazzled with its splendor, 
but cheered and enlightened by its tempered rays. In the 
calm, solemn, and even melancholy aspect which nature puts 
on, beneath a weeping sky, they find attractions which mere 
earth-born creatures are unable to discover. It is when she 
assumes her sober, pensive countenance, that they look upon 
her with more complacency than while she is glaring in their 
faces with a. bold, tom-boy stare, and blinding their eyes 
with the intensity of her gaze. , These are the favorite 
children of wisdom—the happy masters of. destiny, who 
were born under a fortunate planet, and blessed with the 
true philosophy, which this world can neither give nor take 
away. Their souls are impervious to the scorching of the 
dog-star and the humors of Aquarius, and because they 
are, by iar fortune, both fire and water-proof, they 
heed not the tropical sun, which consumes the scanty brains 
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of gross, clay-fashioned mortals, or the ‘pelting floods’ and 
misty sprinklin gs, that drench the very hearts, and quench 
theglimmering fancies of dull, plodding worldlings. What 
placid, soothing influence descends upon: the soul, and 
mingles with the blissful musings of the man, who rests not 
his hopes of happiness on the contingency of sunshine, but 
finds within his own capacious head and generous heart, a 
rich: abundance of resources against all the raging of the 
elements! What is it to him whether the sky is clear and 
the sun brilliant, or whether both are shrouded in murky 
clouds, from which are oozing or pouring the vondensed 
collection of vapors? To him it is indifferent whether the 
light of Heaven is falling in a flood of effulgence on flowers 
and mead and grove, or the sluices: of the cloudy reser> 
voirs are opened, and deluging the earth with their aqueous 
affluence. ‘The sun that rises and shines within his:own 
mind, is unobscured by gloomy reflections, and whil+ it 
sénds forth its genial beams, to cheer and enlighten his 
mental world, he bids defiance to the storms, and mists and 
gloom that pervade this vulgar planet. ‘The rain seems to 
descend for him with a peculiar afflatus, which comes to his 
heart in.a purer, milder spirit of joyfulness than the most 
dazzling sunbeam, and calls into more quick and vigorous 
life the germs of thought and sensation, which spring up in 
his fertile mind. His conceptions start into more rich and 
abundant growth, beneath the nurturing influence of the kind~ 
ly shower, that is dropping as the gentle dews from Heaven. 
The flowers exhale a more welcome fragrance, while watered 
bythe small rain, and put on more brilliant hues than they 
wore under the blighting fires of a mid-day sun. All nature 
‘is arrayed in fairer attire, and rejoices at the coming of the 
grateful shower, that revives her fainting spirit, and invigo- 
rates and refreshes her with renovated life and beauty. How 
glorious itis for him whose mind can grasp and cherish the. 
charms of the peaceful and. wild scenes that alternate or 
mingle in her works, to look abroad upon them, while they 

















- damp clothes and wet feet—the disappointments and vexa- 
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«The rain is o'er—How dense and bright nisin 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! 


Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the aut a sky. 
* * 
The sun breaks Bink tics off fee scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung; 
‘Ahd all the wilderness of green 
‘With trembling drops of light is hung. “ 
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tions, at being prevented from attending a rural party in the 
morning, or a ball in the evening; the vapors which oppress 

the mind, when confined to the house, with no other refuge 
from despair than a sleepy novel, a stupid review, or ‘the 
incessant strumming of a ricketty piano—what, to such a 
over of nature, are all these, and the thousand other:evils, 
that provoke and tease the dull souls of common men? 

_» The people of Peru are to be pitied beyond measure, for 
being compelled to live for ever in their dry, dusty climate, 
where they are never blessed with a drop of rain, to cool 
their clay, that is constantly parched and baked; like pieces 
of potter’s ware, in a furnace seven times heated: They 
would be glad to renounce their clear skies and their deli- 
cious groves, for an occasional shelter from the piercing 
eye of day, beneath an umbrageous cloud, and would 
cheerfully resign all the glory of being called children’ of 
the sun, for the pleasure of enjoying a bath in one ofthe 
refreshing showers that so provokingly descend upom the 
eloud-capt Cordillera, and tantalize them, by keeping in 
their sight, without ever favoring them even with a gentle 
sprinkling. Unfortunate mortals! they know not the'de- 
lights which fall, with such balmy influence, upon the soul, 
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* when the flood gates of the sky are opened, and the earth 
is gladdened by a general deluge, or the yet more welcome 
feelings that visit both the inward and outward senses, 
while the clouds exhaust their genial stores in placid, misty 
distillations. ‘They are doomed to endure the tedious pre- 
sence of everlasting sunshine, with no hope of escape from 
its persecutions, except within the shadow of wearisome 
groves, and with no other resource against the fever that 
consumes their internal philosophy, than insipid and maw- 
kish draughts of interminable lemonade. To them is not 
given the glorious privilege of walking abroad in an atmo- 
sphere that has just been tempered by a kindly shower; of 
brushing away the dew drops from the grassy lawn, and 
inhaling the fragrance of flowers, that embalms the air more 
sweetly, when it has been freshened and enriched by the 
purifying influence of a nocturnal rain. They are strangers 
to the indefinable but joyous sensations, which crowd around 
the heart, and make it beat with intenser throb, when the in- 
habitant of a region more moist than their own, awakens 
from his slumber on ‘a summer’s morning, and hears: the 
rain-drops beating a merry reveille upon the roof and against 
the window of his chamber. How he rejoices in the sounds 
that fall upon his ear, in mild and mellifluous cadence! As 
the pearly globules dance and patter above him, his senses 
are entranced in more than mortal ecstacy, and while he is 
lulled to sleep by the fairy music, he dreams of the happy 
days of youth, of the green fields and Arcadian groves, 
where he sported in his distant native land, and sees re- 
flected, in the mirror of fancy, the terrestrial Eden, where 
he roved in his thoughtless childhood’ or maturer life, with 
cherished friends and relatives, and wished no purer felicity 
than he felt in the enjoyment of their affection. 

But commend us to a drifting, chilly, rushing down of the 
rain, on a dreary, bleak, ferocious winter’s day. This is 
the time to subject the patience to the watery ordeal, and if 
it come out unchafed and steadfast from the trial, it may 
thenceforth bid defiance to all the machinations of the ele- 
Vou. I.—No. 12. 106 
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ments. Yet, stern and forbidding as a lowering, showery* 
day of winter is, to the victim of melancholy and the rheu-’ 
matism, it has pleasures for the calm, imperturbable mind,’ 
far surpassing those which are provided by any fractional 
part of the sunny quarter of the year. Whatever may be. 
the boasted enjoyments that are experienced in the agres- 
able season of fevers and moschettos, 


‘¢ Winter has yet brighter scenes in store—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn, with his many fruits and woods, 

All flushed with many hues.” 


Who shall describe, in language adequate to the theme, 
the bounding thoughts, the glowing fancies, the pure and 
sparkling fountains of feeling, that rise within us, when, 
upon a dusky day of February, the vapors are gathered in 
thick folds around the mountain tops, dripping, in scanty 
showers, upon the deserted streets and leafless forest, ordash~ 
ing down in torrents, that threaten another diluvian catas- 
trophe! The fair and shrinking form of nature is drooping 
and sad, oppressed by the heavy gloom by which it is encom- 
passed. We look out upon the dreary scene, that spreads 
far and wide around us, and our hearts grow chill and faint 
at the sight. But we call to our aid the sober maxims 
which our minds then most readily provide for our conso- 
lation, and resolve to bear with stoic equanimity the provo- 
cations of the atmosphere. With fortitude, becoming the 
exigency of the trying hour, we withdraw from the window, 
whence we survey nothing but gloom and desolation, seize 
the ponderous, brazen cap’d poker, rouse the sluggish 
flame that twinkles in the grate, and sit down, with. heroic 
composure, to peruse the breathing and almost audible pages 
of ancient wisdom, the morning sheet, steaming with the 
rank feculence of modern politics, or, as a last resort, the 
prosing fables of romance. Between sleeping and waking, 
we have just sufficient consciousness of existence, to be sen- 
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sible of the shadowy. images of what our vacant minds are 
carelessly dwelling upon, to receive dim and indistinct 
impressions of their forms. We can hardly catch the fleet- 
ing and visionary thoughts that haunt us, like busy and 
restless spirits of the night, before they vanish from our 
perception, and dissolve into “ the air,” or mingle, in wild 
and fantastic confusion, with the thick coming fancies which 
crowd the brain. 

It is on such a hazy, humid day of winter, that the sedate, 
contemplative votary of philosophy feels his soul elevated 
and his thoughts expanded, by the soothing influence which 
the solemnity of nature effuses upon him. It is then that 
he calls around him the bright and auspicious spirits, which 
rise at his bidding from the distant recesses of past time; 
invokes, from the deep hiding places of memory, the yet un- 
decayed impressions, which are there preserved, of the pure 
and vigorous. conceptions, that sent forth their light from 
the mind of the sage, to cheer and illumine the world; of 
the lofty and quick-springing fancies, which visited - the 
gifted poet, and of all the moral images, which picture forth 
upon the page of the drama the realities of human life: 
This is the chosen, happy time of the solitary student, who, 
secluded in his little apartment, remote from the turmoil of 
the selfish crowd, drinks deep at the springs of wisdom, and 
revels on the intellectual banquet which the wise and the 
learned of all ages have set before him. He heeds not the 
clamors. and the sordid struggles of the world without, for 
he is blessed with the rich treasures bequeathed him by the 
minds, that have preceded him in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. As he muses on the lessons of instruction which 
they inculcate, his thoughts revert, with melancholy delight, 
to the classic scenes where those precepts were first deliver- 
ed; and the eager crowds by whom they were received: He 
walks, with Aristotle, through the avenues of the Lyceum, 
converses with Plato, in the groves of the Academy, and 
listens to the eloquence of Demosthenes, while he invokes 
the genius of his country against her haughty invaders, or 
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to the soul-stirring voice of Cicero, as he proclaims the’ 
treachery which his patriotic has detected, and 
denounces to the avenging gods th e patricidal traitor. His. 
mind animated, and his fancy roused to a “ fine phrenzy,”. 
by the vivifying genius that hovers around him, he impresses 
upon the sheet that lies before him, his deep thoughts and 
his ecstatic feelings. The verbal signs in which his con- 
templations are expressed, go forth to the world, to attest 
his classical power and refinement, and to stand up in the 
sight of future generations, as the trophy of his intellectual 
triumphs. He is inspired by the propitious visitations of 
the feelings that gently descend upon him, and his reflec- 
tions flow on in full, free and lucid streams, unimpeded by 
the thought of present ills, or the rude fears of evils om 
are yet to come. 

Now, too, is the day thrice blessed by him who, in his 
singleness of life, is filling up the measure of his mental 
being, not with sensual delights, with foolish hopes, and 
unsubstantial longings after the smiles and tender glances 
of the angelic beings of earth, but with the pure and abun- 
dant draughts, inhaled at the fountains of wisdom, and taste 
and learning. Let the vile, insensate world rail at the 
wretchedness of his condition, and scoff in derision at the 
misfortunes, which it falsely says he endures in his uncon- 
jugated existence. What cares he for the nods, and winks 
and smiles, significant or insignificant, which ladies fair, or 
their sworn votaries, may direct against his serene’ and 
voluntary singularity? He laughs them all to scorn. He 
is not companionless or lonely, even in his deepest soli- 
tude; for he has for his society his own placid thoughts, 
and the thoughts of the illustrious men who have gone 
before him, and who, although dead, yet live and speak in 
their immortal works. Beside his bright and cheerful fire, 
he sits musing on the themes which his glowing fancy and 
his varied and abundant lore, bring to his mind. He heeds 
not the raging of the moral elements, or the gloom and 
desolation that pervade the visible world. In his little 
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- apartment he is secure from all the strife and turmoil that 
agitate the selfish beings who live in vulgar time and space. 
It encloses a more extensive portion of creation than is 
allotted to the myriads‘of busy creatures of dull, perishable 
dust, that rove far and wide about the earth, and tind no 
resting place from their fierce and selfish passions. It is 
his home—his country—his kingdom—his world—his uni- 
verse; and the walls by which it is enclosed shut out all 
other parts of this earth, as if they were the boundaries of 
another planet, of which he is the sole and undisputed pos- 
sessor. He remains, for long and happy hours, seated..be- 
fore his glowing grate, absorbed in delightful musings, or *> , 
watching the burning coals, as they assume the fantastical 
and ever-varying shapes which his plastic imagination im- 
parts to them; and while his soul is given up to delicious, 
dozy reverie, he is transported to the fields of Elysium, and 
communes there with the glorious spirits of sages, patriots 
and heroes. His beard is unshorn, his hose are ungartered, 
his feet. encased in a pair of luxurious slippers, his rusty 
barcelona is tied, in a careless slip knot, around his neck, 
and his.whole person exhibits that easy, voluptuous negli- 
gence, which becomes one so unambitious of dandy renown. 
Why should he take thought of the glory which the toilet 
confers on those who sacrifice before it all other hopes of 
worldly joy, than those which its supremacy bestows? He 
lives not like a butterfly, to be adorned in gaily-colored 
apparel, to be gazed at for a few moments of summer, and 
then to pass away, and be remembered no more. His is the 
existence that is extended beyond the years of mortal life, 
and has no likeness to that which is enjoyed by beings made 
up of such gross materials as waste away and vanish in the 
destroying grasp of time. Secluded in the penetralia of his 
cabinet, he meditates on the intellectual glory of the past, 
that has left behind it the bland and mellowed rays, whieh 
shed their lustre on the passing age; ‘ He casts his interaial 
vision far through the dimly lit years of futurity, when that 
fading light shall be revived by the radiance emitted’ from 
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other minds, or, like the setting, sun, that leaves creation 
reposing in the calm, softened beams of twilight, shall rise 
again, with renovated refulgence. The blessed spirit that 
inhabits the atmosphere which surrounds him, sooths his 
feelings, inspires his fancy, and dispels from his memory 
the dark shadows thrown upon it by former sorrows ; pours 
wine and oil into his wounded heart, and causes it to beat 
with blissful anticipations ; 


** Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and heavenly musing.” 


The pluvial star is more propitious and grateful to him 
than the splendor of the garish sun, and while immersed: in 
his pleasant abstractions, with his feet against the jamb of 
the fire-place, and his head inyolved in the fragrant fumes 
of his cigar, he envies not the rich and the mighty, but turns 
up his nose at Cresuses, principalities and powers. He 
smiles at the simplicity of those who seek inspiration in 
green fields and sylvan groves, and, in imitation of the ro- 
mantic Jean Jacques, wander by purling streams, and clam- 
ber over rocks and precipices, in pursuit of sublime images 
and unsophisticated feelings. In such scenes as these, his 
mind, instead of gathering strength, would be dissipated 
and bewildered by the variety of its impressions. More 
wise than the delicate children of sentiment, he loves to 
condense and concentrate his thoughts within limits, where 
they may act with all their intensity and effect... He. for- 


' sakes the gaudy haunts of nature, and closes his ears to the 


melody of birds and rippling waters, that perplexes and 
confuses his senses, sub dio. In admiration of the exam- 
ple. given by a certain gastronomical sage, who turned the 
sun out of the doors and windows of his dining room, that 
he might enjoy his feast with keener gust, our sagacious 
singular luxuriates on his mental banquet in the sequestered 
apd silent retreat; where he can indulge his refined mental 
“appetite without distraction. He snaps his fingers, cries 
“ a fico for the world!” and blesses his happy stars that he 
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can live and flourish without the help of sunshine or moon- 
shine, and see his lamp of happiness burning brightly and 
steadily, in the dampest humors of a rainy day. 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
LINES 


Suggested by the view of a Revolutionary Soldier before the ruins 
of Fort Putnam. 


Sotpier! the day with gloom is bow’d, 
The flowers of twilight fade on Heav’n and hill, 
And though a sunbeam lights yon mountain cloud, 
Bird, wind and leaf in evening’s shade are still; 
All life seems gathered to the grave, 
And dewy silence folds the land and wave. 


It is the Sabbath of the heart, 
When passion sleeps beneath the spell of thought, 
And memory’s visions to the soul impart 
The marbled past, in graphic prospect wrought; 
Then pause thee at this hallow’d time, 
By yonder ruin—’tis a sight sublime! 


Mark the proud spot, by rude years torn, 
An honor’d scar upon thy country’s breast! 
A monument, where Liberty doth mourn 
For brave hearts, sleeping in immortal rest. 
Muse on that voiceless scene, for there 
The laurel grew that wreathes thy silver hair. 


Thou! the last relic of the band, 

That drove the red foe back on ocean's wave, 
And, casting off the chains that bound thy land, 
To Freedom’s breast its infant being gave— 
For pleasures fled, oh mourn not now, 

But think with triumph on thy hoary brow. 








For though so chill cold Time hath piled 
The snow flakes of his wintry flight around, 
And with his brooding birds, old Ruin wild, 
In dim decay, appears upon the mound; 
Although pale ivy heaps the wall, 
And Echo mocks the rising night-hawk’s call;— 


Although, where swells yon bed of grass, 
Thy long loved comrade lies, in lasting gloom, 
And o’er thy soul, thoughts wing’d with darkness pass, 
To read the solemn lesson of the tomb— 
Although such thoughts thy heart impress, 
With all that life can feel of lonelinesss— 


Yet the proud spot should bring 
To thy remembrance those all-glorious years, 
When peasant trod upon the power of king, 
And Freédom rose, amid rejoicing tears;— 
Then mourn not for the lifeless past, 
But muse on that which will for ever last! 


For there is eloquence which tells, ae 
In deathless record, of that age of night, sj. 
From whose dark womb, the liberty which dwells : 
Around us now, arose in eagle flight; 
There breathes loud fame for thee, 
The love of millions fled, of millions yet to be. 
New York. I.W.S. 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
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Tue world possesses four sources of information respect- 
ing Raphael—authentic portraits, a cast of his skull, sketches 
of his life, and his paintings, among which is the celebrated 
transfiguration, now in the Borgian chamber of the Vatican. 
All these show him to have been a character worthy of the 
praise which more than four centuries have given. He was 
born, 1483, at Urbino—a pupil of Perugino—a close stu- 
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Gent of the cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo—introduced to Jules II. by Bramante, and became 
the painter of the Vaticat. He died-at the age of 37 years. 
Love and gallantry were his early.ruin; but amiability and 
genius have preserved his name imperishably among men. 
A physiognomist would say that®norude passion ever 
marked his face, but that traces of an elevated and observ- 
ing mind are mingled there, with those which indicate the 
social. virtues. The cast of ‘his-cranium in the cabinet of 
the phrenologist, is. considered by the ativocates of this 
much controverted science, as the most perfect.in its pro- 
portions, developed, however, more than comnion in the 
occipital, temporal and upper part of the frontal region; 
from which is inferred an innate facility, or aptitude to those 
powers of the intellect, on which depend ideality and. ar- 
rangement, and the tendency to the passion which became 
his fatally besetting sin. From among the many interest- 
ing anecdotes, recorded of this child of nature and genius, 
we select the following. He was at work in one of the 
chambers of the petit-Farnese palace at Rome. Michael 
Angelo, sécreting himself in the chamber, examined the un- 
finished fresco, during the absence of his youthful and 
modest rival; and, in place of a testimony of approbation, 
left a drawing in charcoal, of a large head, on the very part 
of the wall where Raphael must continue his design. He 
no sooner noticed it, than he exclaimed, “* This is the work 
of Angelo. He alone’ is equal to such an effort.” It be- 
came a subject of his study, and rather than it should be 
destroyed, he left his own design unfinished. This cham- 
ber remains to this day, a silent testimony of his disinterest- 
ed»admiration of the ability of one jealous of him, and 
attempting, on all occasions, to injure his professional cha- 
racter. It would be remarkable how long he submitted to 
the» dry and rude style of his ‘master Perugino, and how 
much devotedness he had to the productions of Leonardo 
and Angelo, were it not that in him great strength and ele- 
vation of genius were united with those qualities of the 
Vou. I—No. 12. 107 
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heart, which made him admire others more than himself, 
Among his principal paintings are the two celebrated frescos 
of the Vatican, the battle of Constantine and: School. of 
Athens—and the transfiguration of the Saviour. This last 
has obtained for him the title of Prince of Painters, It is 
onevof the pure fountains of taste, which the past has. be- 
queathed us. No matter to what degree of perfection in the 
art subsequent painters have attained, the study of Raphael 
has always begotten a humility 4nd admiration which have 
caused them to sit before his canvass, patiently to copy, and 
as their high excellencies have daily been more and more 
unfolded, such pupils have found that their taste has be- 
come more refined, and their.style new modelled. And if 
the study of the sister arts has formed the taste of the.tra- 
veller to Rome, he also finds that the pencil of Raphael 
brings into lively association the delight of his memory. 
Homer, Phidias, Mozart, and Raphael, become entwined 
together, and remain, like a garland of evergreens, upon 
his fancy. Raphael’s great power was that of giving the 
ideal beauty. In minor excellencies he is surpassed. by 
several of his brother painters. Titian’s-colorings are more 
brilliant, those of Ludovico Caracci are richer,and Rubens’ 
are more solemn in their effect, diffused, like a twilight, over 
his groups, giving a general and hidden charm. ~Caravageo 
and Guido excelled him in that much admired quality, de- 
ception, the result of a-close imitation of nature.. Their 
forms stand out, like life. In the descent from the cross, by 
Caravageo, the form and position of the muscles, the color 
of the skin, the fall of the limbs, and the expression of ‘the 
face, indicate death so really, that at moments the observer 
is startled. Raphael might have excelled in these lower 
attainments, had they seemed essential. But the mere imi- 
tation of nature in both color and form, he well knew, was 
not sufficient to captivate the chastened imagination, warm 
the heart, and raise and enlarge the soul. Something else 
than the grossness of reality must be poured into the eye, 
before the general and invariable ideas of nature are given, 
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which is the ideal beauty. This Raphael has effected more 
than any other uninspired mortal: His Madonas, St. Ce- 
celia, and the face of the transfigured Saviour, have. their 
inestimable value from alone possessing this excellence. 
No servile imitation of nature could. afford what these 
lovely paintings possess. It never was in nature’s forms— 
poured upon them, rather, from the living fountain of genius 
—their grossness neutralized thereby, which connects them, 
and gives to them a heavenly purity and perfection. 
Heathen mythology, andthe equally absurd fancies of 
Catholic christendom, were uninteresting to him, as ‘earthly 
‘objects. Mind, and the spirit of the Creator, tenanted in 
flesh and blood, he aimed to display. He chose such sub- 
jects as Paul preaching to the Athenians, of an unknown 
God; Constantine victorious; sages of antiquity dispensing 
knowledge and wisdom; and for his greatest effort, (not 
proper perhaps) the Saviour of men transfigured on the 
Mount. 
This master-piece is valued not less for the excellence 
above noticed, than forsits design. The spectator is, at the 
first view of it, rather disappointed, partly owing to the 
fading of some of the colors, and the predominance of the 
lapis lazuli, but chiefly to the taste of the individual having 
not been chastened to estimate it. Besides the transfigura- 
tion, there is represented the scene of the lunatic child, 
_ whom the disciples could not cure. Am abrupt shelving 
termination of a portion of elevated ground is interposed 
between the two subjects; the lower consisting of a group 
of friends and relatives about the youth, and of disciples 
searching the Scriptures, opened on the lap of one of them. 
Some, however, are more occupied with the writhing and 
tossing of the afflicted... The upper scene consists of three 
disciples. prostrate on the Mount, and the Saviour, with 
Moses and Elias, in the air; the former more elevated. 
» The principal figure appears in contrast with the lunatic, 
one exhibiting the human in union with the divine nature ; 
the other lowered into the brute; and between these ex- 
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‘ tremes. in the scale of humanity, are placed the peasantry, 
the slow hearted disciples, the favored few upon’ the Mount, 
and the. saints made'perfect. A noble climax is here«pre- 
sented, and heightened by a manifest effect of a voice out of 
a-bright cloud, which overshadowed the upper groups. The 
disciples, when they heard it, fell on their faces, and were 
sore afraid. Moses and Elias appear in silent adoration, 
and’ the Saviour, whose face did then shine as the sun, and 
whose raiment was white as the light, seems, himself, also to 
listen. The calmness, adoratign and holy fear here so well 
sustained, is admirably contrasted with the disquietude and 
corporeal agitation of the groups below. The colorings, 
also, and the sources of light of the painting contribute to 
the effect. The coloring of the group about the child is gay; 
that of the disciples below, forcible and sombre, and that of 
the upper group, soft and uniform. The light of day is 
thrown over the first, the shadows of the Mount are spread 
over the second, and the mild radiance of the transfigured 
Saviour envelops the last. Here is evidently the loftiest 
conception of idealty. Here is represented; under the most 
interesting circumstances, the most interesting personage 
who has ever appeared upon the earth. Correggio has re- 
presented the same divine personage in the ascension, Guido 
on. the cross; Correggio, lifeless, about to be entombed; 
and Leonardo at the social board. This last painter, the 
elder rival of Angelo, confessed that the face of John ex- 
hausted his powers, and he. ventured not, for years, to 
attempt the principal character of his piece. Here the 
Saviour is exhibited under only the ordinary: circumstances 
of a domestic circle, without the beams of his greatness, 
familiarly to be approached and addressed by his yet igno- 
rant disciples, even by his double-minded betrayer. But 
when transfigured, the favored three upon the Mount with 
him, dare not venture an upward glance, not even the bold 
Peter. Mortals who once had rulé and received homage, 
are in his train; and the voice of the Almighty: is heard re- 


cognising him as his beloved Son, and. commanding all to 
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receive him, and'be blessed. Raphael is the only one who 
has ¢ver-ventured; and with so much success, to figure tipon 
canvass such an exalted subject; and,*therefore; the only 
‘one'who has an undisputable claim to be called the ‘great 
master of the grand style in painting. Had he lived at an 
earlier period, when painting was destitute of the material 
for coloring and drafting, without perspective, and confined 
in’ its “use to portraying historical -facts, his divine concep- 
tions and transcendent powers of design had never been 
embodied on canvass. Arehitecture, or sculpture, or poet- 
ry, or music would have shown them forth, But Leonardo 
-and Angelo, who had awakened true taste, nurtured the 
abilities of Raphael, and powerful popes and sovereigns 
‘presented him their palaces, churches and cathedrals to be 
adorned by his pencil. A writer of his life labors to prove 
that Raphael did not possess the native genius which cha- 
racterized Leonardo and Angelo—that he was ‘a copyist. 
He’ knew, says this writer, how to take a hint of what.was 
offered, and to illustrate and improve it; but it yet remains 
a problem, whether alone, and without the leading aid of 
Angelo and Leonardo, he would ever have reached the sub- 
lime in painting. His devotedness to these great and ori- 
ginal artists does not indicate want of native power, for the 
greatest originals have been such devotees. It rather ar- 
gues the existence of it. Genius must be nursed, and it 
fastens upon whatever is sufficiently pure for it to feed upon. 
That of Raphael found it in the works of these artists, and 
he gazed upon them with delight, as though they outwardly 
expressed the workings of his own fine fancy, delighted as 
Eve ‘was, when she saw her own beauty in the quiet stream. 
It'is true that Raphael did closely imitate. His first man- 
ner is with difficulty distinguished from that of Perugino; 
but his second and last manner show how much he excelled 
his preceptor. Angelo and Claude Loraine, also copied 
closely—one the gigantic‘ conceptions of his own hardy 
fancy, the’ other, the before undiscovered beauties perceived 
by him,-on ‘the tablet of the Heavens. Both are equally 
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original, and Raphael is not less so, though the source: of 
imitation with him was the canvass of another. He, here 
recognised sudden excellencies, made new combinations, 
and presented an effort more sublime than is elsewhere to 
be found in the galleries of paintings. He gathered his 
items.as a poet does his tropes, or a musician his acquired 
sounds. : 


TRAVELLER. 





Travels in North America, in the years 1827 and 1828, by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, Royal Navy. In two volumes. Philadelphia, 
Carey, Lea and Carey, 1829. 


Travexcers have a difficult task to perform. ‘The phy- 
sical appearance of the countries which they visit, is. easily 
delineated, and if. they deviate from truth im their descrip- 
tions, they can readily be detected, by the evidence which 
the external senses enable others, as well as themselves, to 
adduce. The geographical account which they present, may 
be refuted or corroborated by the testimony of the people 
inhabiting the regions to which it refers, or by other tra- 
vellers, possessing equal advantages and means for obser- 
vation with those who have preceded them. The external 
character of a country must appear the same, or nearly the 
same, to .all by whom it is observed, and. if any false or 
exaggerated statements are made in relation to it, they cam 
be at once contradicted, and their authors exposed to. the 
censure to which they have justly become obnoxious. Itis 
very different in reference to those qualities, that do not lie 
upon the surface, but which require. the exertion of the per- 
ceptive and inductive faculties of the mind, to develope 
them, and to form proper inferences of their real nature. In 
the opinions which are expressed of these, there will fre- 
quently be a great diversity, which is to be attributed to 
causes that are to be traced to the innumerable sources, 
whence our infinitely varied streams of sensations and ideas 
issue. The moral and intellectual maps which are drawn 
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of any particular country, will vary in their general outlines, 
and even in the. detail, according to the degree of capacity 
possessed by their several authors, the facilities enjoyed by 
- these of obtaining correct information, and their dispositions 
towards the people whom they profess to describe. If these 
prerequisites, so essential to the formation of accurate 
opinions, be possessed by the traveller, his narrative may 
be relied on as faithful in its general character, although in 
its minute parts, it may not.be entirely free from error. 
Unless he is constitutionally disposed to be dissatisfied with 
whatever he sees or hears, however excellent it may be, or 
has some ‘private or political reasons for disliking his own 
country, he will be supposed to entertain predilections 
towards it, which prevent him from receiving correct im- 
pressions relative to the strange land and people, whose 
appearance and character he describes. However well 
- inclined he may be to give an impartial representation of 
the country which he visits, he finds it difficult, or-imprac- 
ticable, to divest himself, suddenly and entirely, of all the 
strong feelings of attachment to the land of his birth, which 
were formed in early youth, and invigorated by the reflec- 
tions and observations of subsequent life. This preposses- 
sion in behalf of his native country, is so natural, so consis- 
tent with our ordinary sense of patriotism, thatif we censure 
it, when it is carried to excess, we cannot, when it is -re- 
strained within proper limits, consider it worthy of repro- 
bation. .It is honorable to him whom it influences, and 
when under due control of the judgment, can be productive 
of no illiberal sentiments relative to the people, customs, or 
institutions of foreign countries. To. evince its general 
prevalence, and the power which it exerts over the mind, 
and to test the propriety of cherishing it, we must place our- 
selves in circumstances in which it may exercise its influx 
‘ence over ourselves. Although we may condemn, as pre- 
judiced. and unjust, sentiments avowed by others, .in 
reference to. the lands which they visit, as strangers, were 
we engaged in researches, similar to those which they 
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prosecute, we would, perhaps, even against our better judg- 


‘ment, be unable to exclude entirely from our minds, opinions 
and feelings which we consider, when expressed by them, 
as.erroneous and ungenerous. It is, indeed, almost, if not - 
altogether. impracticable, for any one to renounce, at once, 
all. the deep and.strong feelings of affection.which it is so 
natural to entertain towards our own country, and the want 
of which we consider as one of the greatest defects in the 
character of him by whom it is exhibited. Such feelings 
will cling to us, and exercise an unconscious, but a powerful 
control over all our thoughts and actions. It is the very 
conviction that they do exert this control, which renders us, 
as individuals, distrustful of those who institute compari< 
sons, either covertly or openly, between objects or qualities 
in which. they are supposed to feel a: particular personal 
interest, and those which we, ourselves, hold in estimation, 
forasimilarreason, ‘The same feelings of partiality actuate 
us, as-citizens of political communities, and render us less 
willing to do. justice to foreign nations and states, than 
we should be disposed to do, had we no national prepos- 
sessions to act upon our minds. Thus it is, that whoever 
leaves his own country, to examine the condition, moral, 
political or mental, of any other, is subjected to suspicions 
and viewed with jealousy. . It is presumed that, because he 
is a stranger in the country which he visits, he is neces- 
sarily ignorant of its true condition, and of the character of 
its inhabitants; that, as a subject, or resident of a foreign 
state, essentially different in its political structure from that 
with which he compares it, he is not qualified, even if he 
may be disposed, to form a correct relative opinion of the 
real. condition of the two communities; and that, at all 
events, he is so attached to his own country, by the ties of 
birth, long residence, political. motives and private sym- 
pathies, that, whatever sentiments he may express of foreign 
lands or people, must be partial, and therefore erroneous. 
We are all too much swayed by the same feeling of pre~ 
ference, which is cherished for scenes and objects to which 
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nativity, or custom, or some other equally powerful cause 
attaches us, that we cannot be persuaded even of the desire 
of others, on whom we are convinced the same feeling 
Operates, to receive correct impressions, and express candid 
opinions, relative to a country, to which they are united 
neither by natural nor political obligations: We therefore 
observe them with distrust, and easily confirm ourselves in 
the belief that'whatever they may speak or write, on sub- 
jects which they examine, more in the character, which we 
ascribe to them, of inquisitive strangers and prepossessed 
critics, than as liberal and just observers, will be either 
_ greatly exaggerated, or altogether fabulous. They are sum- 
marily condemned, as uncandid, partial pragmatics ; all their 
movements are watched with jealous vigilance; their opinions 
* are denounced, as the suggestions of malice, ignorance, or 
prejudice; and the judgment which they declare, in favor 
of their respective countries, upon a comparison of them 

with others, is considered as resulting from any other 

sources than those of sincerity, liberality and truth. 

Captain Hall appears to have been sufficiently observant 

of these general features in the character of men, to render 

him cautious in condemning what he saw and heard in the 

United States, hastily, or without sustaining his opinions, 

by reasons which he thinks justify them. He is anxious to 

be thought sincere in his wish to speak of us, as a people, in 

the spirit of truth and good feeling. In the preface to his 

work, he avows his solicitude to avoid all allusions which 

may wound the feelings of any one, and, while he seems 

to anticipate from us an unfavorable reception for the ac- 

count of his travels, he declares that he shall lament having 

written it, if any part of it shall be considered inconsistent 

with the gratitude which he and his family feel towards all 

with whom they held intercourse in this country. After 

alluding to impressions which he had once received in rela+ 

tion to us, and those which he subsequently cherished to- 

wards us, atid referring to the reasons by which he was 

_induced to visit this part of North America, he observes =~ 
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“ Probably, therefore, there seldom was a traveller who 
visited a foreign land in a more kindly spirit. I was really. 
desirous of seeing every thing relating to the people, coun- 
try, and institutions, in the most favorable light; and was 
resolved to use my best endeavors to represent to my coun- 
trymen what was good, in colours which might incline them 
to think the Americans. more worthy of regard and confi- 
dence than they generally were esteemed im England. It 
was also part of my project, if possible, to convince the 
Americans themselves, that the English were willing to think 
well of them, and were sincerely anxious to be on good 
terms, if they could only see just grounds for a change of 
sentiment. Such were the hopes and wishes with which I 
landed in America.” : 

These sentiments emanate, we may suppose, from a desire 
to dcprecate any charge of prejudice, which is so frequently 
preferred against foreigners, who'come among: us for the 
purpose of personal observation of our country and our- 
selves. They are such as might be supposed to occur to a 
traveller, who was apprized of the state of feeling here, on 
the subject of the remarks which have been made by foreign 
travellers, upon a country that is presumed to be, especially, 
the object of European obloquy and jealousy. The inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain—those of them, at least, who are 
strenuous adherents to the British government—are im- 
peached by the critical guardians of our republic, with an 
inveterate hostility to our people, our political principles, and 
our economical systems. The travellers from that coun- 
try, who come to make their observations upon our part of 
the new world, are declared to be actuated by a peculiarly 
sinister design against its interests; to be so blinded by 
prejudice, in favor of their own land, and all that it contains, 
and so implacable in their hatred to our federative union, 
our republican customs, manners and institutions, that they 
are not to be received as credible witnesses, when they de- 
liver their testimony against us. There is no reason to 
doubt that there is, among certain descriptions of people in 
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Great Britain, an unfriendly disposition towards this coun- 
try, or, to speak more correctly, a regard for their own na- 
tional interests, in preference to those of any other state. 
They observe, or imagine, a rivalry in the system of politi- 
cal economy, adopted in the respective countries, or a dis- 
‘similarity in the modes of government, which renders their 
interests irreconcilable, and they may, therefore, be, and in 
reality some of them are, disposed to depreciate and misre- 
present all foreign countries, the prosperity of which, they 
conceive, can be secured only at the expense of their own. 
But is it reasonable or just to assert, because a few, or even 
many, of those who constitute the class of British subjects, 
who suppose their interests to be adverse to our own, are 
reluctant to represent us fairly, or because they persist in 
vilifying us, that there is a feeling of hostility cherished 
towards us by all Englishmen, so deep, rancorous, and im- 
placable, as to justify us in holding every resident of Eng- 
land, and every English traveller, as our sworn and relent- . 
less enemies? Extremes inmeasures are not more dangerous 
than extremes in proscription of men; for if, by resorting 
to the former, fundamental principles may be violated, by 
employing the latter, there. is as much certainty that the 
golden rule of justice will be infringed. If, therefore, cap- 
tain Hall has, with a deliberate intention of disseminating 
false or partial opinions, relative to us, disregarded the ob- 
ligations of truth and honor, by executing that purpose— 
if he has wilfully and maliciously made any statements, 
which his own observation and judgme't convinced him 
were untrue, he ought to be held obnoxious to the most se- 
vere penalty which such a heinous offence merits. If, on 
the contrary, he has admitted into his work no statement or 
opinior., which, at the time it was advanced, he did not con- 
scientiously believe to be warranted by his own actual in- 
vestigation, or by the credible testimony of others, he should 
not be hastily condemned, asa prejudiced, a malignant, or 
an ignorant calumniator. He would rather, in the estimation 
of every honorable man, American or European, be con- 
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sidered as warthy of censure, had he, contrary to his duty, 
as an impartial observer of men and events, either extenuated 
or exaggerated faults, misrepresented facts, or, from any 
motive, attempted so to disguise truth as to rendér it ob- 
sciite, or to conceal it entirely from view. Be his feelings 
in relation to this country amicable or hostile, if he has not 
permitted them to influence his narrative, so as to make it 
more unfavorable or more flattering than is consistent with 
truth, he is not justly liable to reprehension for whathe has 
written of us. It would be unjust towards him to persist 
in a belief, that in expressing, in the commencement of his 
work, a friendly disposition in regard to us, his gratitude 
for the kindness with which he was received and treated in 
this ¢- “atry, and his wish to form favorable impressions of 
us,. > was actuated by the unworthy design of lulling sus- 
picians and conciliating prejudices, which he anticipated 
would be entertained against him, that he might indulge 
with less restraint in his premeditated censure, 

The spirit by which the people of the United States have 
been impelled to develop their natural resources, and to 
increase their numbers, captain Hall thinks, is an entirely 
different spirit from that of improvement, in its strict signi- 
fication. On this subject he thus expresses himself; 

“It may be proper to remark, that about this period, I 
began to learn, that in America, the word improvement, 
which, in England, means making things better, signifies in 
that country, an augmentation in the number of houses and 
people, and above all, in the amount of the acres of cleared 
land. 

“T do not assert that the Americans are entirely wrong in 
this matter ; far from it. Increase of population is sometimes 
a symptom of prosperity. But it may, or may not, prove 
so, according to circumstances ; and, at all everits, the mere 
increase of numbers, in whatever ratio, is not, by any means, 
an infallible measure of a country’s growing power, still less 
of its happiness and virtue, which spring, as I conceive, 
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from. sources entirely different from this cause, and are 
maintained by means very dissimilar.” 

The author of the “+ Travels” appears to. misapprehend 
the policy which is adopted in this country. relative to the 
subject to which he here refers. It is not to be controvert: 
ed, that political states, as well as individuals, may augment 
their possessions, and their exertions to render them pro- 
ductive, as well as increase their own numerical strength, 
infinitely beyond all their available means of deriving from 
the property which they have thus gained, advantages 
proportioned to the degree of its extension, and the amount 
of money expended upon it, and of providing for the maing 
tenance of the persons who are added to their number, The 
true principles of political economy certainly do not incul- 
cate the policy of augmenting the population of a country 
more rapidly than its resources for the comfortable support 
of the inhabitants. They teach us, on the contrary, that po- 
pulation and the means of subsistence, ought to advance 
pari passu; that the one must be diminished or increased, 
in exact proportion to.the other; and that any measure 
which tends to an accession of property, or an undue ex- 
penditure of money or labor, to render it productive, before 
the addition to the number of inhabitants renders it proba- 
ble that it will remunerate its owners, by creating a greater 
demand for employment and the means of support, is im- 
prudent and premature. The same principles, properly un- 
derstood, instruct us that population can be safely increased 
only in the same degree to which the facilities of obtaining 
subsistence are provided, and that if it is extended beyond 
the resources on which it must depend for,support, instead 
of being beneficial to a country, it must occasion a con- 
trary result. These principles may be resolved into the fun- 
damental rule, that the amount of products, whether derived 
directly from the soil, or from the employment of manual, 
mechanical, or professional labour, ought never to he ex- 
tended beyond the proportion which it should preservé to 
the actual or anticipated demand. The proper object of all 

4 
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improvements, in any branch of national industry, and of 
the increase in general population, is, to cause human labor 
and its productions,to maintain a regular, steady advance, 
with the necessities and luxury of those for whose use they 
are designed. The application of industry, and the quantity 
of products resulting from it, must be regulated by the num- 
ber of those who require them, and their ability to afford 
adequate compensation for them. In other words, the pro- 
ducers should not so far surpass in number the consumers, 
domestic and foreign, as to make the quantity of products 
exceed the wants, real or fictitious, of the consumers, and 
thus either reduce the price of labor below the proper 
standard, or create a great surplus of commodities. The 
policy of those who advocate what is popularly called the 
American System, is professed to be directed to this result. 
They are understood to limit their design for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, to the production of fabrics 
which shall be amply sufficient for the supply of the home 
market, and at the same time to cause the demand to ad- 
vance in a ratio with the supply, by promoting the execu- 
tion of internal improvements, and favoring other objects 
and pursuits which may have the effect of increasing the 
number of purchasers. If this is, in reality, the object 
which they propose, it is one that cannot fairly be condenin- 
ed, and if, to promote its accomplishment, it is necessary to 
encouragé emigration, the clearing of lands, or any other 
means which may facilitate its executionj*the opinion of 
captain Hall on this part of our policy, is erroneous. 

Captain Hall, in his examination of our mode of govern- 
ment, detects errors which he thinks must render the whole 
plan of our national fabric fundamentally defective. In re- 
ference to this topic, he employs the following language. 

“ Indeed, the more I became acquainted with the practi- 
cal operation of the democratical system, the more I became 
satisfied that,the ends which it proposed to accomplish, 
could not be obtained by such means. By bringing into 
these popular assemblies men who—disguise it as they may 
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—cannot-but feel themselves ignorant of public business, 
an ascendency is given to a few abler and more intriguing 
heads, which enables them to manage matters to suit their 
own purposes. And just'as the members begin to get a 
slight degree of useful familiayity with the routine of affairs, 
a fresh election comes on, and out they all go; or at least a 
great majority go. out, and thus, in each fresh legislature, 
there must be found a preponderance of unqualified, or, at 
all events, of ill-informed men, however patriotic or well- 
intentioned they may happen to be.” . 

That there are too many ignorant and designing men 
elected to our. legislative assemblies, is not to’ be denied; 
and that such men produce positive injury to our pclitical 
system, or retard its tiiiadeen is not less undeni- 
able. The evil occasioned by this causé is attributable to 
the people themselves, not to any radical defect in their sys- 
‘tem of government. They are too much under the influence 
of unprincipled aspirants, too remiss in their observance of 
the real designs of those who solicit their favour, and too 
indifferent to the merits of others, better qualified, morally 
and intellectually, toserve them. Selfish and party motives’ 
have an ascendency over them, which prevents them, in too 
many instances, from discerning their true interests, and 
selecting for their temporary rulers, men whose qualifications 
entitle them to their confidence, and whose feelings prompt 
them to a patriotic discharge of duty, rather than the ad- 
vancement of their own personal designs. Although our 
system of government is not, as captain Hall appears in- 
clined to consider it, democratical, the people are reluctant 
_ to relinquish any portion of the authority which is granted ~ 
them over its administration and the agents by whom it is _ 
immediately conducted. It is only by means of the fran- 
chise of suffrage that they can exercise that authority, and 
express their sentiments as to the conduct of the agents, to 
whom they delegate their political power. _ Popular favor 
is to be obtained only by a coincidence, sincere or feigned, 
with the opinions of the people, who, in their political 
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capacity, aré vested with the right to dispense or withhold 
political distinctions. They therefore think it obligatory on 
theif representatives to conform to their wishes, in the adop- 
tion of public measiires, and on ‘those who are desirous of 
obtaining the offices in their gift, to entertain principles and 
intentions, conformable to those of which they themselves 
approve. Men, ambitious of political honors, will generally 
be willing to concur in their sentiments on public affairs, 
with those of the people to whom they must resort for'their 
derivative power. Unprincipled men, actuated by inordi- 
nate desire for the exercise of authority and their personal 
aggrandizement, will not hesitate long between the choite 
of means which they conceive will most conduce to the attaifi- 
ment of their objects, and a fligh, generous setise of their 
obligations, as godd citizens, to act for the public interests, 
alone, regardless of every private consideration. Hence 
the people are frequently deceived by their political agents, 
and, rendered more and more suspicious of the motives, and 


' vigilant of the acts, of those to whom they confide important 


public trusts, they deem it most consistent with their own 


safety and the preservation of their rights, to make frequent 


changes of their representatives, that these may be the more 
sensible of their dependence upon popular authority, and 
more anxious to promote the general welfare. These changes 
may undoubtedly be so frequent, and made with such little 
reflection, as to be detrimental to the common welfare. 'Ca- 
pacity for the discharge of political duties is acquired more 
from practical experience, than from any natural genius, 
abstract speculations upon the principles of government, 
or from general talents and information.’ Legislation is as 
much entitled to be considered a science as any profession 
or pursuit, to which certain definite rales’ are essential for 
its proper exercise. It is, perhaps, a dangerous error’, too 
generally prevalent in popular states, to suppose that, as all are 
equal in political rights, all have the capacity to comprehend 
the principles which they profess, to reason upon them ‘with 
equal ability, and to apply them with equal wisdom and effect, 
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in the adoption of public measures. Those who express their 
dissent from these opinions are denounced, as unfriendly to 
popular rights, and anxious to. infringe them, by represent- 
ing the simple elements of political: g@vernment to be-so 
inyolved and intricate, that they can be controlled and com- 
prehended only by those who are initiated into the myste- 
ries. in which, to subserve their own ambitious projects, 
they endeavor to conceal what is, in reality, perfectly: plain 
and easily understood. te 

The’ partiality which the people of the United Sta 
evince for their political institutions, Captain Hall thinks is 
perceptible among them, towards every thing else that is to 
be found in their country. According to him, they are ex- 
cessively prone to praise all the fine sights which they pre- 
sent to the view of strangers, and very importunate, not only 
in insisting upon their being examined, but, as he insinuates, 
in exacting for them the same degree of admiration with 
which they themselves survey them, 

We have, indeed, our full share of national vanity. Itis 
not so often regretted by us that we have done so little, 
positively, in general improvement, either of mind or mat- 
ter, as it is boasted that we have done comparatively so 
much, and the circumstance of our youth, as an independent 
people, we adduce, at once to increase and justify the sur- 
prise which we feel at our rapid progress towards perfec- 
tion, and as an apology for not having absolutely attained 
to that ultimate point. We have indeed “done much, but 
more still remains for” us to do; and if our desire to attract 
the admiration of other nations should have the effect of 
stimulating us to exertions, which shall produce results 
worthy of admiration, instead of rendering us too confident 
of our excellence, and too well satisfied with ourselves, to 
think further efforts necessary, the vanity of which we are 
accused may not be unprofitable to our country, although it 
may expose us to the ridicule of other parts of the world, in 
which the paradise of fools has, fortunately for them, never 
been discovered. 

Von. I.—No. 12. 109 
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A visit which the author of the “Travels” made to Brigh- 
ton, in Massachusetts, during the annual cattle show, sug- 
gests some very serious and important reflections, upon the 
manner in:which fetmales are treated in this country. He 
was surprised at not finding more than nine of the gentle 
sex among thousands of people, and actually “struck to 
the heart at the cruel spectacle.” If he is really so ardent 
an admirer of the sexas he professes to be, it might with 
reason be supposed that he ought to have rejoiced at their 
absence from such a scene of dissipation and confusion a& 
he witnessed at the interesting cattle show, where; “in all 
the numerous booths, placed over the ground, parties were 
hard at work with the whiskey or gin boit‘le.” . He “ spoke 
to several gentlemen about this strange, and, to European 
eyes, unwonted separation of the sexes ;” but “ got little else 
than ridicule for” his “‘pains. One exclaimed, ‘ Ah! sir, 
this question of yours only adds another example of the im- 
possibility of making any stranger understand our man- - 
ners.’ He then pleads the cause to which he is so gallantly 
attached, with so much zeal, that it would be most un- 
grateful in his fair clients, were they not to present him with 
avote of thanks and their sweetest smiles, in return for his 
excellent services in their behalf. 

-'This advocate of the sex thus expresses himself The 
result of all my observations and inquiries, is, that women 
do not enjoy that station in society, which has been allotted 
to them elsewhere ; and consequently, much of that import- 

ant and habitual influence which, from the peculiarity of 
their nature, they alone can exercise over society, in more 
fortunately arranged communities, seems to be lost.” 

What this “peculiarity of nature,” and this “important 
and habitual influence,” which he ascribes to the female por- 
tion of our race, may be, the traveller does not particularly 
inform us. We may presume, however, that they are such 
as give them full and absolute claim to the authority “which 
has been allotted to them elsewhere,” in which vague term 
of locality he does not, of course, intend to include some 
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females are‘not invested with this authority. It is surpris- 
ing that he did not, while thus lamenting the want. of gal- 
lantry in this land of masculine “supremacy, quote for his 
support the language of Mr. Burke, who thus eloquently pro- 
claims the departure of the golden days of woman’s power, 
and the advent of those in which more gross and grovelling 
beings bear sway. “The age of chivalry is gone. «That 
of sophisters, economists, and calculators, has succeeded ; 
iand the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, 
mever more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom.” And 
then, in our defence, we might reply in the words of the 
* same illustrious individual, “On this scheme of, things a 
" queen is but a woman; a woman is but an animal, and an 
animal not of the highest order. All homage paid to the 
sex in general, as such, and without distinct views, is tobe 
regarded as romance and folly.” 

Of the numerous topics which are introduced into his 
work by Captain Hall, only some of the most prominent 
have been referred to in this article. Others, which deserve 
special consideration, are excluded for:no other reason than 
that space cannot be afforded them, within the limits to 
which the present notice must be restricted. The observa- 
tions of the author of this book, “‘which the whole world 

‘makes such a rout about,” upon slavery, as it prevails:in 
the. United States ; the Falls of Niagara, Saratoga Springs, 
the vapid harangues of our orators, our fondness for-tippling 
and, making money; the public schools of Boston, Noah 
Webster, Wistar parties, the American Chesterfield, our 
judicial system and litigious propensities, the cheap justice 
with which we are cursed, and other subjects and personages 
of equal importance, may. be commended to the reading part 
of our republic, as worthy of serious attention. In his re- 
marks on our system.of government, he has manifested an 
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acquaintance with its principles which could not have been 
aequired without considerable research and observation. It 
is to-be feared that there are not a few of our own country- 
men, active and zealous if the cause of the constitution, who 
have yet to gain'much knowledge in relation to its nature 
and purpose, which Gaptain Hall, during his brief sojourn 
among’ us, so carefullysought and digested: It is to be 
regretted’ that he has ‘occupied so many pages of his book 
with topics unimportant and trivial. This is a subjectiof 
concern for those, ¢specially, to whom it is presented asa 
faithful record of republican infirmities, actions and man- 
ners. His own literary reputation would have® been more 
honorable and permanent, had he written of us in a more 
classical style, and avoided the use of low en 
which he has introduced into his work. 





For the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
MUGGIANA, 


Or Recollections of Henry Muggins, Esq. 


Iw all ages, and in all countries, have :poets and historians 
_ “woncurred in celebrating the heroic deeds of warriors, the 
» ‘sage counsels of statesmen, and the useful discoveries of 
philosophers. A description of the public life and charac- 
ter of great ‘men has hitherto been deemed.by their admirers 
amply sufficient to meet the inquiring glances of posterity ; 
but there has now sprung up, as it were by magic, a new 
species. of biographical sketch, which, not content with 
whatiis already known of great men, seeks, by an accurate 
development of private life and conversation, ee 
teriails'for the edification and imstruction of posterity. ” 
‘With the sanguine hope of being beneficial to the cause 
‘of stience and literature, we have attempted, by the assist- 
ance of memory, and ‘by notes taken on the spot, to give 
our readers some idea of the wit and eloquence which adorn- 


ed the conversation, and the inconceivable superiority which 
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manifested itself in the life and character, of the late lament- 
et Heary Sigg ins. esq! fier RA err Gerisin 

On the seventh day-6f- November, 1823, 1 erteiervitedt 
meet a party at the house ofa gentleman im Arch street, 
who had promised me, some time’previously, an introduc- 
tion to the celebrated’ Mr. Muggins, and had now, he added, 
an opportunity of making me acquainted with the“ Ameri- 
can Johnson.” It may well be imagined with what anxiety 
L entered the saloon, in which’ I was to meet, for the first 
time, the: glory of literature: _Nearhim, in a ‘semicircle, 
(forpaccording to custom, he stood with his back to the fire, 
and hands in his pockets,) crowded the literati, whom the 
hope of meeting him had:collected.” The subject of con- 
versationwas chesnuts..‘Mr. R. a lawyer of eminence, 
». ventured to ‘assert, in contradiction to Mr. Muggins, ‘that 


™” “the faculty recommended them boiled.” +“ No; sir?and 


Muggins’ eye glanced with an expression of anger; while 
his lip curled with scorn, “ No, sir! they are better raw ;” 
and here let me remark, that in confuting any argument, he 
always assumed that triumphant look, which results from 
conscious superiority. 

Few'men could cope with him in argument. I have often 
heard him mention a contest he had withthe learned Rossy, 
on the comparative merits of Euripides and Sophocles. But 
take his own words. “The debate grew warm. Ross 
scratched his*head, and I immediately scratched mine. 
“Why do you scratch your head?’ said Ross. ‘*/Because,’ 
answered I, ‘I will ‘not allow you even the advantage of 
scratching your head in argument.’’ Yes, sir! Ross was 
great, very great, but I believe I had the advantage of him.” 

Speaking of the Elm tree at Kensington, he observed, “it 
was a fite old tree, and should not have been cut down.” 

Few men had, like him, that intuitive perception of truth 
and rapid detection of error, which invariably characterized 
him. I distinctly recolleetigoing with him to Burlington in 
the steamboat. I happened thoughtlessly to observe, that 
the trees and houses on the banks appeared to move, aa 
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“Mugging ite Dr. co 5, yi 
he wittily expressed himself, was not ashamed to”own his 
being “{Epicuri degrege porcus ;” and I perfectly remem- 
. ber, when dining on board the boat, his depositing the four 
lastypeaches on his plate, and with intelligencevand good 
+ bumor beaming in his countenance, remarking to a Jady 
oS osite: who, ignotantly, perhaps, thought him rather un- 
civil, “ You see, madam, we are ‘ fruges consumere nati.’” 

«lle was extravagantly fond of chess, and never forgave 
‘anyone who beat him. Of course, when playing, I made 
ita rule always to lose my game, and I have} heard it re- 


marked, that he frequently. ee I was one of the best | ~ 


playérsiin Philadelphia. 

He always appropriated to his own use an arm-chair, and 
gave his reason for it. “I prefer an elbow-chair,” said he, 
“because an elbow-chair is more comfortable than another 
chair.” 

. Dining with him once at the house of Mrs. S. in Wal- 
nut street, I was witness to the delicate manner in which he 
conveyed a reproof to the lady of the house, who, in an in- 
terval of silence, requested his opinion of Italian music. 
“I never talk, madam, when eating,” answered Mr. Mug- 
gins, and immediately resumed his attentions to the dish 
before him. 

His power of sarcasm was terrible. Speaking one day 
of Mr, ————, he observed, “ His son is a blockhead, and 
when the son is‘a blockhead, the father is.a blockhead.” 

him one day ina very familiar mood, after hav - 
ing beaten me thrice successively at chess, I ventured. to 
s opinion of Napoleon. He smiled with the greatest 
good humor, and replied, “ Napoleon was a great man,” 
“while the emphatic manner in wigehishe pemonncett man, 
defies all description. i? ‘es 
must we lament, de in’ the midst of a life of 
to mankind, and glory to.his country, fell the la- 
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ssamad: egies diameter ‘He died © 
of a surfeit on roast pig, a dish,to 1 hy of late yeas, he 
had manifested a decided partiality, <= 

When we: take into consideration’ fis sitthideiad vetted 
stores of knowledge, the acuteness and readiness of his 
replies, the energetic st sas me, alge 
his universal acquaintance with men and manners, we.can » 
only lament the truth of .the remark, “Whom the ‘iis 
love, die early.” Pr. 
eae 





THE TALISMAN AND CABINET. 

Tue prospectus of these annuals, which accompanies. this 
number of the magazine, merits public attention. The de- 
sign announced by the publishers is different from that of 
any literary publication which has appeared among 'thé:vo- 
lumes of annuals that have, within a few years, become so 
numerous and popular, both in Europe and this. country, 
The. proposed variation in the plan of the work pfomises to 
give it advantages, which will render it more attractive 
than any other of a similar character that has been issued 
in the United States. The enterprise and perseverance of 
the gentlemen by whom it has been projected, afford a suf- 
ficient guaranty for the promptness and excellence of its 
execution. 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Tats is the title of a work recently commefced in this city. It is con- 
ducted by a society of medical gentlemen, whose objects in establishing it 
Seals neice enemas ie tnt Scheer The 
Journal is intended to furnish information'as to the best means of 
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- the expectation that the Journal of Health will be of practical a 
in promoting the objects contemplai‘ed in its publication. "ae 
TO SUBPERIBERS. 4 
Tee present numbe> of the magazine, the publication of ~ 
which has been unexpectedly delayed a few days, completes — 
the first volume of the new series. 
At the termination of the year with which the publication 
of the work was commenced, the editor presents his grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those who have patronize’: his 
undertakihg, not merely by professions of interest in his be- 
half, but by unequivocal and substantial support. The 
short period during which he has conducted the publication 
of the Magazine has been only sufficient to afford time for 
the commenicement of the process by which his experiment 
was to be pursued. He has the gratifying consciousness of 
having devoted himself with zeal, and whatever ability he 
may possess, to the faithful discharge of his editorial duties, 
and, at the end of the first year of eon his anticipa- 
tions of the encouragement which he should receive during 
that period, have been fulfilled. He is about effecting an 
arrangement,which will erfable’him to present to his sub- 
scribers:a work, with such improvements as will, he is:con- 
fident, be satisfactory to them, and which he hopes: will 
secure the continuance of their supportyas well as an acces- 
sion of patronage commensurate, to the increase of expendi- 
' / tureand exertion which the contemplated change will require. 
i y Should this arrangement be made, the alterations Which it 
i’ i * in the character of the Magazine will be an- 
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AGENTS. 


New York.—Joha E. Brooks, No. 620, Water Street, East 
, River Garden. yt 

Boston —Wni, Bond. . 

~ Providence, R. I.—Wm. P. Dana. 

).- Alexandria, D. C.—George C. Kring, Esq. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Wm. Eichbaum, Esq. P.M. 
Harrisburg.—Messrs. Wythe, Booksellers. 
Cincinnati, O.—N. & G. Guilford. . 

Washington City—Pishey Thompson. 
Baltimore —E. J. Coale. 
=a Gerecioice C.J. Thomas: 


ae n.—H, Howe. 
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“Tamia, payable on the delivery of the third Humber, and 
afterwards hi ggyrece. If not paid in advance, the aries will dollars. 
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: “Supsoruers to the Magazine are reminded that, agreeably 
\« to the terms of subscription, with which the editor confidently ; 
'“bélieyes they will cheerfully comply, the price of the work for 
one yearwas due in the early part of last Januarye To continue 
“the publication of it with effect, and render it worthy of ap- 
probation, it is requisite that the athount‘of subscription 
should be promptly paid as it becomes due. 
Those who have favoured the editor with their iitronias: 
uae respectfully requested to pay to him oP to either of his » ” 
* agents the amount of one year’s subscription, in the course OF: 2 
the megs month. ; 





